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THE RESULT LN VIRGINIA. 
TT\HE recent most difficult question seems to 
LL be, who won in the Virginia election? The 
contest was nominally between Conservative and 
Radical Republicans—that is, between the ad- 
vocates of general amnesty and suffrage and 
the friends of a more stringent policy. The 
result was that the candidate who is a Demo- 
crat, who was supported by the Democrats, the 
late rebels, and some of the Republicans, was 
elected. It is not denied that the bulk of his 

te was Democratic and rebel, that Republic- 
tes would not have elected him, and that 
the Legislature which is elect?d with him can 
in no sense be called Republican, And yet, 
virtually, the question submiticd at the election 
was a Republican alternative; it was the Re- 
} an Constitution in its most proscriptive 
form, or the same instrument with the chief 
ts of the reconstruction policy. 
The result seems to be, therefore, that the 
late rebels voted for their own amnesty, and for 
the enfranchisement of the colored citizens, and, 
indirectly, for the Fifteenth Amendment, Nom- 
inally, the result is thus Republican. But the 
anomaly of the situation is that it is a Repub- 
lican victory won by its enemies, It is in Vir- 
ginia that the Democratic party, by compulsion, 
eats its own words that this is a white man’s 
government. Now it certainly makes a great 
difference whether a radical reform is carried 
by its friends or its enemies; because, in the 
latter case, it may justly be suspected that, 
having carried it to obtain power, they will use 
power to repeal it. In the present case, 
oweyer, this is impossible. Unless the Fif- 


I 


teenth Amendment be ratified by the Legisla- 
ture, the situation reverts to that before the 
election. If, however, it be ratified equal suf- 


frage is secure. 

‘This indeed is the view taken by a Democrat 
who writes to the World in the true Democratic 
strain. It is a signal illustration of the char- 
acter of the victory that itis obtained even by 
the assistance of such gentle malignants., 

* The first thing to be noted is, that the UnpERwoop 
Constitution, in a modified form, but still very ob- 
jectionable, has been adopted by a majority of not 
less than sixty thousand votes. True, the obnoxious 
iustrument has been purged of its most proscriptive 
features, but even now it has characteristics that 
would damn it in any State that has not been broken 
on the wheel of Reconstruction. In the first place, we 
have bad to shat our eyes, hold our nose, and swallow 
the black dose of negro suffrage. There is no doubt 
about that, nor of the still more distasteful fact that 
we will never get the drug out of oursystem. It only 
remains for us to try to control the creatures whom we 
have given the right to vote, and to use every effort to 
make them keep in the path in which we would have 
them to go.” 

Of course persons like this correspondent will 
do all that they can to thwart the free exercise 
of their newly-won rights by the colored citi- 
zens, and their spirit was plainly exhibited last 
summer by Mr. Wape Hampton and others, 
But this is unavoidable. 

Che spirit of the new Governor WALKER, as 
displayed in his speech after election, was ad- 
mirable. He .appeared beneath the National 
and State flags, held respectively by a colored 
and a white voter. He said that he and his 
friends must remember that they had succeeded 
on the platform of universal suffrage and equal 
rights; and must see that those who opposed 
them have all their rights and are fully pro- 
tected by the law. The opportunity of the vic- 
tory came from the liberality of the President, 
aud its fruits must be for all. These are cer- 
tainly very sensible words; and all that is said 
of Governor WALKER justifies the belief that 
they are as sincere as they are wise. 

But the malignant—for the word, although 
originally applied to the Puritan forefathers of 
us of the radical persuasion, seems peculiarly 
appropriate in this instance—who writes to the 
World speaks with evident satisfaction of what 
he calls the ** Conservative” Legislature. One 
‘f the abominations of the new Constitution in 
his eyes is that colored voters may also hold 
certain ‘* petty offices.” Happily, however, 
remarks this wise and patriotic citizen, who 
immediately proceeds to sniff ut radical * ger- 
rymandering”—happily, howey cr, “with a Con- 
servative Legislature these oilives may be made 
so unprofitable that it will not pay the negroes 
to accept them.” He is pleased to remark 

lxo that in the Legislature * the Conservative 
strength is sufficient to overrule the Governor's 
veto should he ever ‘go back’ upon the party 
that put himin power.” But Governor WaLK- 
ex will probably remember that if the Repub- 
lican element be taken from the party that put 
him in power and added to the side of its natur- 
al sympathy, this ** Conservatism” would be a 
minority. His little speech shows him to 
too wise a man to believe that the political 
ire of the State is with this bitterly reaction- 
ary spirit. It is with a larger liberty, a more 
enlightened justice, a general intelligence, Let 
him trust the tendency that has made the bitter- 
est Democrats unwillingly vote for that equality 
of rights which is so abhorrent to them, 
Moreover, as the principles of a national par- 


} chooses to consider it, 








ty must be the same 1n every State, we shall of 
course hear no more of the natural inferiority 
of one class of citizens, nor of the sublime creed 
of color as evidence of political capacity. Any 
such declaration would denounce the worthy 
Virginia ‘‘ Conservatives” who have “ swallow- 
ed the black dose.” There are still doubts and 
perplexities, but Virginia has decided to equal- 
ize the sutfrage, to admit colored citizens to of- 
fice, to educate all the colored children, to for- 
bid the disfranchisement of colored voters; it 
has elected a Governor who declares that all 
this must be honestly done, and the World sa- 
lutes it as a famous Democratic victory! When 
your gun has a new lock, stock, and barrel, is it 
your old gun or a new one? 





A PROTESTED WORD. 


Tue news from France is amusing. The 
Emperor grants certain concessions motu pro- 
prio—of his own will. He is reported to have 
said: ‘* The elections show that I must choose 
between empire and revolution. I will give 
full satisfaction to the liberal aspirations of all 
parties; but have decided to cease concessions 
at the boundaries prescribed in the Constitu- 
tion.” The message to the Legislative body 
proposes to allow it to elect its own officers, to 
give it the control of the budget, and to extend 
the right of interpellation, or of inquiry into ex- 
ecutive action. This, it is asserted, amounts 
practically to the concession of ministerial re- 
sponsibility as an element of Imperial govern- 
ment. 

The story of the Grand Remonstrance in En- 
gland is very familiar. The King promised 
what he felt obliged to promise, and broke his 
word when he thought he could break it with 
safety. One oath, or promise, or pledge of 
Louis Naroeon is just as valuable as another. 
He talks of the limits of the Constitution. But 
the Constitution is his work, and it is what he 
If he has taken an 
oath to support it, did he not also take an oath 
to support the Constitution under which he was 
placed in the Elysée as President? ‘The word 
of Louris Napo.eon has gone to public protest. 
Is that word all the security he can offer France 
for larger liberty ? 

What he proposes is merely the old charter 
with different details, A man of his anteced- 
ents is not and will not be a constitutional mon- 
arch in the ordinary sense. He will govern as 
well as reign, He has, indeed, the form of a 
popular trust. Ile speaks of powers explicitly 
confided to him by the people. But who for- 
gets the facts? Sworn to obey a constitution, 
he forcibly overthrew the government which it 
established ; imprisoned the Legislature; ex- 
iled his fellow-citizens at his pleasure; occa- 
pied Paris with the army; overawed France; 
and, having shown himself absolute master, 
asked Frenchmen whether he should be Em- 
peror. They said yes; and in this manner 
were powers “explicitly confided” to him. 
Frenchmen have begun to change their minds, 
and his prestige is waning. But it needs a 
much greater man than Louis NaPpoLeon to 
give France real liberty at the expense of his 
crown and dynasty. 





THE “ALABAMA” QUESTION 
POSTPONED. 


In the report of the speech of Mr. Giap- 
STONE moving the definite postponement of the 
Alabama question for this year, he remarked 
that the Government of the United States did 
not regard the failure of the treaty as a definite 
dropping of the question, but, on the contrary, 
that it considered it better an interval should 
occur on account of the state of public opinion 
in America, before negotiations were resumed ; 
and in this opinion the British Government were 
inclined to concur. ‘The question was accord- 
ingly postponed, 

This result is unfortunate, because it is not a 
postponement of the discussion merely, but of 
the negotiation; and it would certainly be bet- 
ter that when Congress meets a treaty should 
have been negotiated, and in readiness to be 
laid before the Senate, than that there should 
be a war in debate and lofty resolutions, as 
there undoubtedly will be, to perplex the settle- 
ment of the question, Nor is the tone in which 
the English press receives the postponement re- 
assuring. ‘The Times observes that “ when Mr. 
Morey considers the feeling of America is 
such that a treaty consistent with the honor of 
England will satisfy Americans, he may ad- 
dress the Government for a renewal of negotia- 
tions,” The suspicion that America wishes to 
dishonor England by a treaty is certainly not 
favorable to a candid interpretation of any 
proposition, The Times further hopes that 
the question of the Queen's neutrality procla- 
mation will be tacitly abandoned. But this is 
a vital element of the question. It is moral 
evidence that can not be set aside. Undoubt- 
edly the issuing of such a proclamation is a 
right reserved under the law of nations to ev- 
ery government; but undoubtedly, also, the 
manner in which the right is exercised is in- 
dicative of the spirit of the government. Why 
is it that the escape of a Cuban expedition from 
New York does not accuse the United States 








Government of bad faith toward an ally, while 
that of the Alabama from Liverpool filled this 
country and all the friends of this country in 
England with indignation? The answer to this 
question involves the reason why the Queen’s 
proclamation, which was undoubtedly discre- 
tionary with her Government, is a cardinal 
consideration in the discussion. 

The Star also rejoices that the debate is 
postponed. It is of opinion that American 
resentment against England is likely to become 
weaker and her desire to reduce the burden of 
the debt stronger. If the Star had a more in- 
timate knowledge of the political situation in 
this country it would think otherwise. Indeed, 
as a general principle nothing is gained be- 
tween two countries in which there is a deep 
feeling of hostility by leaving an angry ques- 
tion unsettled; and that for the very obvious 
reason that it furnishes an irresistible polit- 
ical opportunity, If the situation remains un- 
changed until the meeting of Congress, the 
Star will find that the discussion of the ques- 
tion will not be postponed in that body, and 
General Banks, or some other honorable gen- 
tleman, will have the most stringent resolutions 
ready, and patriotic ardor will be kindled to 
the highest practicable point. However the 
autumn elections may be decided, the question 
will be pressed. If:the Republicans succeed, 
the Democrats in Congress will act in sympathy 
with Mr, RyLanp’s resolution in the California 
Democratic Convention, that the Democratic 
party alone has always proved faithful to the 
country upon such issues. If the Democrats 
succeed, they will strike every string of popular 
feeling to strengthen themselves for the na- 
tional campaign, while the Republicans will 
feel a greater necessity of raising some rallying 
ery of enthusiasm and union. 

Meanwhile the duty of good citizens is to in- 
form themselves thoroughly upon the subject, 
that public opinion may intelligently guide and 
not mislead Congress, nor be unduly influenced 
by Congressional harangues and resolutions. 
President Wootsey truly observes, that it is 
unwise to mingle the question of general un- 
friendliness with that of damages by the Ala- 
bama ; but the question of general unfriendli- 
ness very seriously affects the point which he 
concedes to be most vital; namely, whether due 
precautions were taken to prevent her escape. 


= = 


SECTARIAN SCHOOLS. 


It is remarkable that while the Roman Cath- 
olic ecclesiastics in this country, assisted by the 
Democratic party, as in this State, are trying 
to establish sectarian schools, in Bavaria, a pe- 
culiarly priest-ridden country, the people have 
recently voted by great majorities against the 
sectarian policy. ‘The ecclesiastical interest, 
indeed, both Protestant and Roman, warmly 
advocateu the sectarian plan; but such are the 
feeling and conviction of the people that in one 
town Protestants, Catholics, and Jews all vot- 
ed against the sectarianism except one Prot- 
estant and one Catholic. In Austria, as we 
have formerly stated, the Government has de- 
cided to organize the schools without ecclesi- 
astical influence of any kind, 

The reason for this action, both of the peo- 
ple and of the priests, is obvious. The aim of 
the priesthood every where is to obtain as abso- 
lute control of the people as possible. It wishes 
its power to be felt in every relation of life. 
Its object is to produce the feeling that every 
important movement and event and institution 
must have, not a religious sanction, but ecclesi- 
astical approval, Its purpose in obtaining con- 
trol of the schools is not the education of the 
people, it is the confirmation and extension of 
its own power. It wishes to appoint teachers, 
that it may put its creatures into place. It 
would prescribe text-books, so as to exclude 
what it calls heresy; that is to say, whatever 
tends to unfettered mental and moral liberty. 
Science threatens certain ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions and dogmas, and ecclesiasticism would 
therefore smother science. The great aim of 
the priesthood is to identify in the popular 
mind religion and the Church; and to culti- 
vate the conviction that the word of the priest 
or of the Church is the voice of religion. 

The experience of mankind fortunately pleads 
against this purpose. Just in the degree that 
intellectual freedom is secured, the ecclesias- 
tical hold upon the human mind is relaxed. 
With every fresh ray of light comes the stron- 
ger desire for more light, and a more instinctive 
resistance to the power of darkness. Conse- 
quently the universal popular tendency in this 
time of increasing liberty is to shake off eccle- 
siastical domination ; and where the opportunity 
is offered the people as resolutely protest against 
it as the ecclesiastical power insists upon it. This 
explains the movement in Bavaria, in Austria, 
and in Holland. 

The apparent growth of this domination in 
this country, and especially in this State, is 
easily enough explained. The enormous im- 
migration, and especially again the part that 
remains in this State and city, has been chiefly 
of adherents of the Roman Church, and polit- 
ical purposes compel a pandering to the influ- 
ence and power of that Church. The support 
of the Democratic party to the sectarian school 
scheme of the priesthood is a bid for “the Irish | 








vote,” and has no other significance, although 
it may produce very disagreeable consequences, 
If the *‘ Irish voters” were not so many in the 
city of New York, and if they were not general- 
ly Roman Catholics, of course we should not 
see indefinite municipal leases of valuable 
property at a dollar a year, nor would a Catho- 
lic mob feel emboldened to assault an Orange 
procession in the streets on the anniversary of 
the Boyne. 

To control the schools, to appoint teachers, 
to choose text-books, and at the expense of the 
state, is to master the very sources of influence. 
As we have before said, the mere contact of 
Catholic with Protestant children is liberalizing. 
The little Catholics see as much intelligence, 
good conduct, confidence, happiness outside 
their Church as within its pale. The result is 
inevitable ; and therefore the first step is most 
strenuously resisted by the ecclesiastical influ- 
ence. It is a subject which deserves the most 
thoughtful consideration among intelligent per- 
sons in this country; and the tendency that is 
so perceptible in this State as to be called a 
policy is one of the strong reasons for opposing 
the Democratic ascendency. ‘That party can 
not, with any hope of success, displease its 
members of this faith, as formerly the party at 
large could not displease the slavery interest. 
And as its old national policy was dictated by 
that interest, so its policy upon the subject of 
sectarian education in this State will be dictated 
by the ecclesiastical leaders of the voters whom 
it must propitiate. 





ENFORCEMENT OF THE USURY 
L 


ALTHOUGH it is made the express duty of 
courts of justice to charge each Grand Jury es- 
pecially to inquire into violations of the usury 
laws, and the courts very regularly perform it, 
yet no indictments have been found, and the 
statute had remained a dead letter for years, un- 
til the late meeting of the Grand Jury in this 
city. The offense of receiving, directly or in- 
directly, any ‘‘ greater interest, discount, or con- 
sideration” for the loan or forbearance of any 
money, goods, or things in action than seven per 
cent, per annum is declared to be a ‘‘ misde- 
meanor, and on conviction thereof the person 
so offending shall be punished by fine not ex- 
ceeding one thousand dollars, or imprisonment 
not exceeding six months, or both,” 

The immunity from punishment enjoyed by 
those who have constantly accepted usurious 
interest—perhaps in entire ignorance of the 
statute—has been very suddenly disturbed, ow- 
ing, it is said, to the wants of some of the Erie 
clique, who are thought to have an influence 
over the composition and movements of the 
Grand Jury. ie 

In the summer of 1868, when the money 
market was tightened by operators in Erie, the 
Grand Jury was not only not invoked, but it 
would have been hushed into silence had some 
curious investigators then unburied the statute 
and brought the offense before that tribunal. 

The sympathy with crime which is shown by 
many public officials does not embrace offenses 
committed by the class which has lately been 
indicted, and it may be that this obsolete stat- 
ute may be enforced in such cases, and espe- 
cially when the offense consists in satisfying the 
pressing wants, at the market rate, of those who 
lately have been loaded with too much stock for 
a time of severe pressure. 

It is unquestionably the duty of courts and 
juries to enforce the laws, not capriciously and 
for peculiar purposes, but constantly and be- 
cause they are in force and oucht to be obeyed. 
They constitute a snare when they are allowed 
to lie dormant for years and are raked up to 
gratify ulterior objects, 

There would be no objection to the repeal 
of usury laws if the right to issue the money 
of ordinary circulation were as free as the in- 
dustry by which gold and silver may be obtain- 
ed from the earth for this purpose. It is true 
that the precious metals may not be coined ex- 
cept by the general government, but its coin- 
age in that way does not interfere with the 
freedom of producers, On the contrary, it is 
an aid to that industry, which is thus made 
practically free and unrestricted. But as the 
money of circulation may not be issued except 
under special authority, it would seem to be 
necessary to fetter a privilege which a few 
only enjoy by restricting the rate of interest 
which may be claimed by them, so as to pre- 
vent oppression. The case as between paper- 
money issued by a few and that fabricated 
from gold and silver which every one may have 
freely coined, is very different, and it is from 
the failure to make the distinction that much 
of the confusion as to the policy of usury laws 
may be traced. 

The argument in favor of absolute freedom 
in loaning mqney, based upon the supposed 
freedom with which money is created and 
supplied, fails except in its application to gold 
and silver money ; but as this has been practic- 
ally demonetized in parts of the United States, 
and an artificial system substituted, the safe- 
guards which belong to an artificial system 
would seem to be necessary. 

The severity of punishment provided by the 
statute is disproportioned to the offense, and 
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the statute in this respect needs alteration, at 
least so far as dealers are concerned who are 
not connected with banks nor acting under 
their authority. The penalty of the loss of 
the excess of interest would seem to be suffi- 
cient in ordinary cases. 

But while the statute remains unrepealed no 
prudent man will expose himself to its provi- 
sions, for the law may be appealed to when least 
expected in behalf of unscrupulous speculators, 
with a view to alarm those who take an unlaw- 
ful rate, and create the ease in money which on 
a turn of events they will deprecate, employing 
then all the advantages which the change con- 
fers. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PROGRAMME. 


Tue late Democratic Conventions have thor- 
oughly undeceived those who supposed that the 
leopard would suddenly change his spots. More 
amusing and even ridiculous spectacles have sel- 
dom been presented to public attention; ridicu- 
lous, because there is always something absurd 
in the incessant reiteration of offers that are 
perpetually rejected. The only alleviation of 
the old order is the nomination of General 
Rosecrans for Governor of Ohio. But as if 
to extinguish any hope that might begin to 
glimmer in consequence, Mr. Waxiace, the 
Chairman of the Pennsylvania Convention, in 
calling it to order, remarked that principles, 
not men, are the Democratic doctrine. That, 
indeed, was evident at Columbus, as it was at 
Chicago in 1864. Then the man was one who 
had been a Union soldier—the principles were 
surrender to the rebellion. Now the man is 
Rosrcrans—the principles are VALLANDIGHAM, 
And as Mr. WaLuace truly remarked, princi- 
ples, not men, are the Democratic doctrine. 
Those who are not Democrats, however, are 
expected to look solely at the man. Repub- 
licans in Ohio, for instance, are respectfully re- 
quested to contemplate the Union uniform of 
Rosecrans while they give their votes to VaL- 
LANDIGHAM. 

But with this exception the men and the 
principles are equally familiar, VaLianpr- 
GHAM in Ohio, and in Pennsylvania Mr. WaL- 
Lace, Mr. Hucnes, and Mr. Asa Packer, the 
candidate for Governor, are the same old Cop- 
perhead managers who conducted the business 
during the war. They told us then that the 
Government was a dark despotism because it 
would not let our rebel brethren depart in 
peace ; now they tell us it is a fell tyranny 
because it will not let them stay upon their 
own terms—the Government being the people 
of the country. Then we were being taxed to 
immolate our brethren; now we are taxed to 
pamper bloated bond-holders, who are not our 
brethren, probably, because they sustained the 
war. Then the negro was an inferior, and this 
was a white man’s government; now also the 
negro is an inferior, and still it is a white man’s 
government. Then the local rights of States 
were ruthlessly invaded ; now the local rights 
of States shall never be overthrown. In fine, 
now as then, in the estimation of the old Dem- 
ocratic managers, all is tyranny, corruption, 
and black despair, and universal night is at 
hand, unless—ah! unless—Mr, VaLLANDIGHAM 
and his friends are permitted to direct the tax- 
ation, to handle the money, and to control the 
Government; in which happy case Astrea will 
return to earth, and the hopes of mankind may 
revive, 

There were those who supposed that this 
party might have learned something; that in- 
asmuch as the country had decided that the 
national faith should be kept, and that colored 
citizens should vote and be no longer ostracized, 
those issues would have been relinquished and 
battle offered upon other and more promising 
grounds. There were those within the party 
who advised this course, who recommended it 
last year, and who had the emphasis of rueful 
experience to support their counsel this year. 
But all has been sublimely disregarded. Even 
in the city of New York, where a year ago there 
was a party in Tammany Hall which seriously 
wished to nominate Mr. Cuasz, this year Tam- 
many Hall, as a Fourth of July festivity, repu- 
diates the war and its results, and after an 
oration worthy of VALLANDIGHAM or ALEXAN- 
DER H. Stepuens or Henry Ciay Dean, cheers 
for Joun T. HorrMan as the Presidential can- 
didate ; while, simultaneously, as if to refresh 
in the public memory the claims of the party to 
the confidence of honorable and patriotic men, 
its late candidate for Vice-President, General 
Barr, extols rebels at a social meeting of faith- 
ful Union soldiers, 

And all this denunciation of equal rights, and 
praising of rebels, and demand for repudiation 
and dishonor, is put forth under the name of 
** Conservatism ;” as in the bitter hours of the 
war, during the tortures of Andersonville and 
the horrors of the battle-field, it was ‘**‘Con- 
servatism” to palliate the rebellion and to sneer 
at the Government. Is there any thing in the 
character of those who manage these conven- 
tions, or of the principles which they proclaim, 
which should persuade an honest and loyal 
American citizen that the just results of the 
war will be more respected, or the Government 
more honestly and economically administered, 
or the public honor and peace more surely 














maintained by the Democratic party than by 
the Republican? If, indeed, that party had 
abandoned all its defeated issues and repudi- 
ated the managers identified with all its igno- 
minies—if it had declared its acceptance of the 
situation, nominated men whose careers and 
characters were their credentials, and with such 
pledges of a changed spirit had challenged pub- 
lic confidence, there would be circumstances in 
the situation, as there always are when a party 
has been long in power, that might have in- 
clined that public confidence toward it, unless 
the dominant party by its practice as well as 
its profession had vindicated its claim to con- 
tinued success, But the opportunity has been 
lost ; and therefore the triumph of such a party 
with such a platform would be not only a defeat 
but a national disgrace. 





MEN AND WOMEN IN CONVEN- 
TION. 


Tue late Woman’s Suffrage Conventiongst 
Saratoga was but another indication of the fact 
that this movement will not be laughed or 
frowned down. Indeed, while many persons 
are not attracted, but rather repelled, by some 
of the public aspects of the agitation, it is pri- 
vately making rapid inroads upon the old tra- 
ditions; and the simultaneous appearance of 
Mr. Mrxv’s book in England and of Dr. Busx- 
NELL’s in this country shows how deeply it en- 
gages the attention of the most thoughtful 
minds. The public conduct of the reform 
seems to many repugnant to good taste; but 
reforms in their beginnings are not apt to propi- 
tiate what is called taste, and they are always 
distasteful to those who wish the old order to 
remain undisturbed. The Reform agitation of 
1832 in England was excessively distasteful to 
the Lords and the Conservatives; the Corn-Law 
agitation was singularly wanting in good breed- 
ing, in the judgment of the Protectionists; the 
Anti-Slavery agitation was angrily outlawed 
from polite society in this country; and the 
Woman’s Suffrage movement is summarily de- 
clared absurd by those who do not favor it. 
The old argument, which consisted in the 
superior smile at ‘* strong-minded” women—in 
the humorous allusion to the spectacles and 
umbrella of a typical and redoubtable “ bloom- 
er,” in such clever dabs as “the Spirit of ’76,” 
and the excellent fun of the descriptions of men 
officiating as nurses and washers and ironers, 
has perhaps spent its force. At least it is now 
a little stale whenever it appears, and as an ar- 
gument has palpably failed; and this for the 
reason that we have already stated, namely, that 
the question now engages persons who think, 
and who are not persuaded by a joke because 
they laugh at it. Even the Tribune, which 
keeps up rather a brisk fusilade of the old 
style, occasionally falls back upon what it evi- 
dently considers a serious argument—a double- 
header, as the boys say on the Fourth of July— 
first, that woman suffrage is a new idea; and, 
second, that it will be time enough for women 
to vote when they ask to. But to this it should 
certainly be enough to reply, first, that reform 
of every kind necessarily proposes some novelty ; 
and, second, that no reform would ever be pos- 
sible if it must be delayed until every body in- 
terested had been consulted. 

There is also something a little puerile in say- 
ing that women may vote when they wish to; 
for how many women must first wish to? and 
why should the indifference of some to a per- 
fectly just claim prejudice those who are not in- 
different? How sound an argument would it 
have seemed to the Zribune in the old anti- 
slavery days that it was time enough to emanci- 
pate the slaves when they asked to be free? 
Mr. MIL1 says truly that the women in an Ori- 
ental harem do not complain of not having the 
freedom of European women; but while that 
fact undoubtedly enables men to retain them 
longer in that kind of bondage it does not ren- 
der it less unjust. 

The book of Mr. Mix, which we most heart- 
ily commend to every one who is interested in 
human progress, is an exhaustive but small 
volume, for the subject is very simple, and may 
be very concisely stated. The usual talk about 
the ‘‘natural sphere” of the sex is pointless, 
because, until the very freedom of choive and 
development which the reform demands is 
granted, it is as absolutely impossible to de- 
termine the sphere of women as it would be 
that of men had they always been similarly 
constrained. When a man tells us of the 
heaven-appointed sphere of lovely woman he 
merely tells us what his theory of that sphere 
is; to which there can be no objection until he 
puts his theory into law and attempts artifi- 
cially to produce the sphere which theoretically 
pleases him; and pleases him not from con- 
formity to right reason, but from very different 
and very much lower considerations. 

Freperick Doveass has always said, with 
great good sense, that what the colored race in 
this country wants is to be let alone; in other 
words, to be suffered to have the same fair play 
that other races have. But when conventions 
of full-grown men, like the late Democratic 
Conventions in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Cali- 
fornia, solemnly resolve that the negro ought 
not to be allowed to do this and that, upon the 











ground that he is not fitted for it, the instinct- 
ive reply is, ‘‘ What do you know about his fit- 
ness, who have never given him the opportunity 
to prove it?” The absurd position of the 
Democratic party in regard to the negro is 
precisely that of society at large in regard to 
women. It begins by begging the question. 
With Dr. Busunexx it denounces the move- 
ment as a reform against Nature, but with a 
horribly suspicious unwillingness to let Nature 
vindicate herself. We venture to say that 
there are friends of the reform who have quite 
as romantic and poetic a respect for women as 
Dr. BusHyEx1, but who add to it such a prac- 
tical trust as to believe that even with the 
largest liberty they will not as a sex do what 
Nature did not intend them to do, 

Meanwhile we are exceedingly mistaken if 
the proceedings and resolutions of the Women’s 
Convention at Saratoga do not very favorably 
compare in every point with those of the Men's 
Conventions at Harrisburg and Columbus, For 
which is the higher and more practical wisdom 
for intelligent Americans at this day—to resolve 
with the men that the national faith shall be 
dishonored and the equal rights of American 
citizens denied, or to resolve with the women 
that, ‘‘as we deny the right of one class of 
men to define the rights and duties of another 
class of men, so do we emphatically deny the 
right of one sex to define the rights and duties 
of another sex ?” 


NOTES. 

Mr. Sewarp is indulging in most Californian 
rhetoric, With the same ardor that he made a 
famous speech at the Astor House in New York 
on the 22d of December, 1860, he said at San 
Francisco, on the Fourth of July, 1869, that he 
anticipated the time when there would be three 
Pacific Railroads, when the waste country be- 
tween the Sierras and the Rocky Mountains 
would be covered with trees and vegetation, 
when our star of empire shall shed its light 
north to the Arctic Ocean and south until its 
rays mingle with those of the Southern Cross in 
the tropics. ‘*'This period,” he said, ‘‘ I antici- 
pate not to be very distant. I hope all here will 
live to see it. I hope I shall live to see it. I 
think it is only about seven years away from us 
now. I think it will have taken place by 1876— 
the year of the hundredth anniversary of Ameri- 
can independence.” He then sat down, and 
naturally amidst ‘‘ immense, enthusiastic, and 
long-continued cheering.” 








Tue State Temperance Convention in Maine, 
as we have already mentioned, has nominated a 
separate ticket for State officers. In New York 
it urges, as a sacred duty, upon all temperance 
men to persuade their parties to nominate only 
strict temperance candidates, But the Conven- 
tion does not say what a Republican is to do if 
his powers of persuasion fail, and his party nom- 
inates an unpledged Republican and the Opposi- 
tion a Temperance Democrat. Is he to disre- 
gard his Republicanism or his temperance? In 
Ohio a separate ticket will probably be nomin- 
ated. And the Republican who supports it will 
have to show that the probable success of Mr. 
VALLANDIGHAM, and his friends in consequence, 
is of greater service to good morals and public 
order, including the interests of the temperance 
reform, than their defeat. 





Tue Secretary of the Society of the Army of 
the Gulf, Mr. Granvitte P. Hawes, made a 
very trenchant reply to the remarkable letters of 
General Buarr, in regard to his recent remark- 
able performance as a guest of the Society. Gen- 
eral Buarr said that he believed the Society, 
whose hospitality he had accepted, to be a ‘* Rad- 
ical stalking-horse,” and delivered himself to his 
hosts accordingly. Mr. Hawes observes with 
vigor to this excuse, that the Constitution of the 
Society expressly precludes the discussion of pol- 
itics, and that its rigid enforcement in the Gen- 
eral’s particular case by Admiral Farragut 
should have quieted him forever upon that point. 
He then adds: ‘‘There is no man connected 
with the Society who ever held a political office 
foh! Mr. Brair!], who wants a political office 
fah! Mr. Buarr!], or who, through fear that he 
can’t get one, is afraid of calling a rebel by his 
right name [ah, ah! Mr. Brarr!]; neither will 
they allow politicians, Democratic or Republic- 
an, to call them to account for ‘ aspersing reb- 
els,’ especially if the remark is illustrated by 
comparing Lrg and StoNewaLL Jackson with 
Farracut and SHerrpan, who were also our 
guests, and were then sitting with us at our own 
table.” So says the Army of the Gulf, so say 
we all, Mr. Buarr, 


‘‘ A Hand-Book of the River Pla‘e,” compiled 
and printed in Buenos Ayres, and issued in this 
city by Cottivs & BrorHeEr, contains the most 
copious and detailed information in regard to the 
Argentine Republic. A second volume, which is 
to follow immediately, will treat of Uruguay and 
Paraguay. The information is very interesting, 
and to any one who proposes removing to that 
region, or who would be familiar with it, the 
Hand-Book is indispensable. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Pennsylvania Democratic State Convention 
met at Harrisburg, July 14, and nominated Hon. / ea 
Packer for Governor. The resolutions adopted de- 
clare against the exercise of doubtful constitutiona 
powers, and that Pennsylvania will never give we 1€ 

t right of local self-government ; that the ratifica- 
on of the Fifteenth Amendment by the Legislature 
of the State ought to be repealed, and the question 











submitted to the people for their decision; that the 
negro should not have the ballot; that the finances 
need reform; that labor reforms should be encour- 
aged; that the whole Reconstruction policy tends to 
destroy republican government and establish tyran- 
ny; that our soldiers should not be forgotten: that 
our sympathies should be given to nations struggling 
for liberty; and that our system of taxation is bur- 
densome, and should be done away with. 

The President has issued his proclamation ordering 
the election in Mississippi on the 30th of November, 
the fourth Tuesday. fie submits the test and dis- 
franchising clauses to separate vote. 

The through train from New York to Washington, 
which left the former at 9.30 p.m., July 12, came in col- 
lision with a hand-car loaded with telegraph cross- 
arms, two miles south of the Susquehanna River, 
throwing the engine, baggage-car, and mail-car down 
an embankment five feet high. No one was hurt. 
The train was delayed about six hours. 

A dreadful disaster occurred on the night of July 
14 at Mast Hope, 16 miles west of Port Jervis, on the 
Erie Railroad. The night express train from New 
York came into collision with a freight train not prop- 
erly switched off. The engine aud four cars were 
wrecked and destroyed. Nine passengers were burned 
alive, among them the Rev. B. B. Halleck, of this city, 
who was uninjured by the collision, but conld not ex- 
tricate himself from the burning wreck. The verdict 
of the coroner's jury holds the engineer of the freight 
train responsible. 

The Chinese Labor Convention was held at Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, July 13, and called tegether a larve 
number of prominent men from all parts of the South. 
A number of Chinamen have already been introduced 
to the South, and the planters are exceedingly well 

leased with them. They are not only patient and 

aithful workers, but they seem well adapted to the 
climate and industries of the South. 

A dispatch from Omaha gives reports from General 
A. E. Carr of his operations against the Indians. On 
the 11th of July he surprised a village of “dog sol- 
diers” and Cheyennes, under command of Tall Buil, 
and killed fifty-two of them, and captured seventeen 
women and children, among them the wife and daugh 
ter of Tall Bull. The Indians had two white women, 
who had been taken on the Saline River, and they had 
murdered one whose first name is said to be Susanna 
General Carr captured 350 animale and many lodges, 
rifles, pistols, etc. The names of the chiefs capt 
are Good Bear, Whicler, Powder Face, Pretty Bear, 
Stain Face, and Bull Thigh. He followed them ter 
days, and found them at South Platte, near Valley 
Station. 

The District-Attorney and Marshal of New York 
have severally been instructed, at any and all haz- 
ards, to enforce the Neutrality lawe and break up 
the expeditions against Cuba. For this purpose they 
have each been empowered by a commission from the 
President, under the great seal, authorizing them to 
call on General M‘Dowell for such troops as they 
may require, and the Admiral in command of the 
Navy-yard for such vessels and forces as they may 
deem necessary to prevent the departure of any hos 
tile expedition ; and they are also directed to pursue 
any such expedition, and capture on the high seas, if 
necessary. 

The Great Eastern arrived off St. Pierre July 12. 
The splice with the shore end was effected the next 
day, when a message was sent by the cable to the 
French Emperor. 

The Peabody Institute, in the town of Peabody, 
Massachusetts, formerly South Danvers, established 
mainly by the bounty of Mr. George Peabody, was 
dedicated July 14. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 





In the Corps Legislatif, July 12, a message from 
Emperor Napoleon was presented and read by Min- 
ister Rouher. The message states that the Emperor 
has resolved to convuke the Senate to consider the 
following questions, viz: The right of the Corps Leg 
islatif to elect its own officers; the simplification of 
the methods of presenting and examining amend- 
ments to projects of law; the submission to the Corps 
of commercial treaties for approval; the control of 
theJbudget; the abolition of any incompatibility which 
exists between holding at the same time aseat in the 
Corps and office in the Ministry; and the extension 
of the right of interpellation. Similar questions with 
respect to the Senate are hereafter to be considered. 
The Emperor believes that these measnres will meet 
all demands. In conclusion, he asks the Deputies to 
consider how often he hasabandoned certain of hisown 
prerogatives in the public interest for those already 
granted, which form an integra) part of the institu- 
tions of the Empire. They ought (o leave intact those 
rights which have been explicitly confided to him by 
the people, and which are essential conditions of pow- 
er as the safeguards of order and society. 

The French Cabinet has been reorganized. ~ M. 
Rouher, who was Minister of State, has been invited 
to assume the Presidency of the Senate. The new 
Cabinet is thus constituted: Minister of the Interior, 
De Forcade la Roquette; Minister of Justice, Duver 
gier; Minister of Foreign Affairs, Auvergne; Minis- 
ter of Finance, Pierre Magne ; Minister of Commerce, 
Alfred Leroux: Minister of Public Works, Gressier ; 
Minister of Marine, Admiral Genouilly; Minisier of 
War, Marshal Neil; Minister of Public Instruction, 
Bourbeau ; Minister of State, Chasseloup. 

M. Lesseps officially announces that the ceremony 
of the opening of the Suez Canal will take place ou 
the 17th of next November. 

A riot occurred at Belfast, Ireland, July 12, between 
Orangemen and Roman Catholics, and for a time mob 
law was supreme. The occasion of the disturbance 
was a strong public demonstration made by the 
Orange societies. 

The British House of Lords on the night of July 13 
resumed consideration of the Irish Church bill. An 
amendment was passed providing for concurrent en- 
dowment, 121 to 114. The bill was then passed. It 
was taken up in the House of Commons on the 15th. 
Mr. Gladstone said, with respect to the amendments 
which had been made to the bill, that the Gover 
ment proposed to restore the preamble and the date 
of disestablishment as they appeared in the original 
bill; they would agree to the amendments relating 
to curates’ annuities and to the a ytection of annual 
tants, with some modifications; but all other amend- 
ments they should oppose, with the sin zle exception 
of the grant of half a million of pounds in liea of 
private benefactions made before 1660, 

Baron Von Beust has replied to the recent circular 
of the Bavarian Prime Minister, Prince Hohenlohe, on 
the (Ecumenical Council. He refuses to take part in 
the proposed Conference of ¢ atholic Powers against 
the anticipated decisions of the ¢ ouncil, and says he 
considers it time to take steps when the Council de- 
clares against the rights of states, 

A new Spanish Cabinet has been formed, with Gen- 
eral Prim as President of the Council and Minister of 
War; Admiral Topete as Minister of Marine ; Silvela 
as Minister of State; Sogasta as Minister of the In 
terior; Echegaray as Minister of Agriculture; A rda- 
nez as Minister of Finance ; Zoulla as Minister of Jus- 
tice; and Becerra as Minister of the Colonies, 

The French and Prussian Governments have recog 
nized the Spanish Regency. 

The attendance of Russian bishops at the @cumen- 
ical Council is forbidden by the Czar. 

The consumption of beer in Munich and through- 
out all Bavaria is something wonderful. It is emphat- 
ically the national beverage, vegan bey something 
like six thousand establishments, which make over a 
hundred million gallons ores year, and, though light- 
ly taxed, the amount from this source paid into the 
treasury is more than one-half of the entire revenue 
of this prosperous kingdom. 
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IDA LEWIS, 


Pils NEWPORT HEROINE. 
Tue Newport ** Grace Darling” was born in 
th of Newport, Rhode Island, in the year 
1842. IHler father, Captain Hosea Lewis, was 


appointed keeper of the Lime Rock Light in 1854. 
It is located upon a rock covering a few hundred 
» feet of space, at the southern entrance of 
Newport Harbor, and surrounded by 
water. Hence the onlv m ».MMunication 
with t) lis by a boat. Soon after the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Lewis a small dwelling-house 
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was ¢ ted on the rock, and his family took 
possession thereof in 1858. Mr. Lewis was 
paral; ibc ut eight years ago, and since that 
time has b-<n almost a helpless cripple. His 
wife has str ce been obliged to give most of her 
time to ng for the light and keeping it in 
order, wh te Ipa, the eldest of four children, has 
looked af er the family, transported her brothers 
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tu and from Newport almost daily, | 


INTERIOR 


for the purpose of attending school, and aided in 
supporting the family. 

She first distinguished herself as a rescuer of 
human life in the same year that she went with 
the family to reside in the light-house. Four 
lads, who were in a small boat, were upset, and 
were in imminent danger of perishing, when Iba, 
discovering their situation, put off in her boat, 
and succeeded in picking them all up and re- 
storing them to consciousness. 

In the winter of 1866, on one of the coldest 
days ever known in thig latitude, Ipa rescued a 
soldier who had endeavored to have a sail in a 
frail skiff. It was a most daring feat, and re- 


quired courage and perseverance such as few of | 


the male sex even are possessed of. 


During the prevalence of a gale in the fall of 


1867, two men, who had lost a valuable sheep 
overboard, while searching for the animal, found 
themselves in imminent danger of being swamped. 
Ipa saw their peril from the light-house, and, 
with her accustomed promptitude, jumped into 
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LIME ROCK ISLAND, OFF NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND.—{Sketcuep sy C. G. Bus.) 


her boat and went to their rescue. After land- | 
ing them safely on shore, she returned and saved 
the sheep also, 

Soon after the above, on one stormy, cold 
night, a boatman whose craft was disabled took 
refuge on an isolated rock half a mile distant from 
Ipa’s dwelling. Finding himself in danger of 
perishing from cold, he shouted for help, and 
his cries being heard, Ipa started out promptly 
and added to her previous bright record by the | 
rescue of another imperiled life. 

Miss Lewis’s last and crowning act of hero- | 
ism was the rescue from drowning of two soldiers 
on Monday, the 29th of March, 1869. She was 
quite unwell at the time, suffering from a severe 
cold. The soldiers had started from Newport 
for Fort Adams in a small boat under the guid- 
ance of a boy who professed to be capable of 
managing it. They had proceeded about half 
the distance when the boat was swamped, and 
the boy perished almost immediately. Miss 
Lewiss mother discovered the position of the 
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soldiers, who were clinging to the boat in an al- 
most exhausted condition. She immediately re- 
ported the fact to her daughter, and the latter 
rushed out without covering either on her head 
or feet, save a pair of stockings, and jumping 
into the boat she called to her younger brother 
to go with and aid her. A fearful gale was rag- 
ing at the time, and the management of a boat 
was extremely difficult, even to an experienced 
oarswoman like Ipa. Nevertheless, the feat was 
accomplished, the men were dragged into the 
boat and taken to the light-house, one of them 
being so much exhausted as to require much 
hard work before he could be restored to con- 
sciousness. 

Miss Lewis has received a handsome gold 
watch from the two young soldiers. On July 5 
one of the most interesting features of the cele- 
bration of Independence Day at Newport was 
the presentation to Miss Lewis of a beautiful 
and costly boat. ‘The presentation was made by 


| the inhabitauts of Newport. 















OF LIME ROCK LIGHT-HOUSE—IDA LEWIS 


AT HOME,—[Sxkercuep sy C. G. Busu.] 
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IN THE HEART OF THE EARTH. 


I THINK we created some excitement at Fal- 
mouth. Unconventional in our attire, merry in 
our deportment, excited in our demeanor, and 
altogether imbued with that excellent Mark 
Tapleian philosophy of being ‘jolly under any 
circumstances,” it is small wonder that we did 
create some excitement at Falmouth. We have 
none of us a word to say against Falmouth—a 
charming, health-giving, and delightful spot, in 
the most beautiful of all English counties, Corn- 
wall—indeed, we are all of us inclined to mark 
with a white stone the day that the Falmouth 
expedition was proposed in a certain smoking- 
room, of which history knoweth not, but indi- 
viduals a very great deal, The little army that 
invaded the place of which I am speaking, where 
the sea is of the bluest and the harbor of the 
grandest description, was mixed in its tastes, 
talent, and temper. In this consisted our jollity. 
We gave and took; smothered our absurdities ; 
advertised our excellences; offended no one, 
and seldom laid ourselves open to giving offense. 
I am not egotistical, for 1 am speaking of the 
party in its collective form. We behaved pret- 
tily on all occasions. It was too hot to put our- 
selves out of temper, and the society too pleasant 
to suggest boredom. If young Cecil, the bud- 
ding poet, chose to read ‘Tennyson’s Idyls 
backed up most strongly by Isaline Langworthy, 
with the fair hair and blue eyes—on the pleasant 
cliff underneath the castle, we raised no objec 
tion. Those who cared to hear Cecil spout list- 
ened; and those who detested poetry went to 
sleep. If the famous Farquaharson, briefless 
barrister, orator, and sucking politician, chose 
to discuss Mr. John Stuart Mill and the female 
franchise, women’s rights, and the rest of it— 
backed up most strongly by Maude Carruthers, 
with the raven hair and olive complexion—we 
allowed him to rap his knuckles on the table, and 
talk us into a semi-idiotic state of stupor. If 
Harry Armstrong found delight in bringing his 
London manners into Cornwall, and preferred 
the society of a certain soft-eyed little divinity 
who sold newspapers and gum-arabic in the town 
to our sweet society, we allowed him to make 
excuses for deserting us, and, with the exception 
of a little innocent and unavoidable *‘ chaff,” he 
was free to ‘‘spoon” all day in the stationer’s 
shop for aught we cared. We excused Lilian 
Corner’s scales and morning exercises for the 
sake of her Heller, Hiller, Schubert, and Chopin ; 
her tarantellas, moonlight sonatas, and reveries, 
with which we were favored in the evening if 
we behaved ourselves very prettily. The ‘*irre- 
pressible Edgar,” as we used to call the youngest 
male member of our community, was allowed to 
give full vent to his overflowing spirits all day 
long, provided he woke us betimes in the morn- 
ing to get our matutinal plunge in the blue wa- 
ters that curled themselves refreshingly into 
**Summer Cove.” And what of our host and 
hostess? Theirs indeed was a rule of love; and 
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as they allowed us to do exactly as we liked, we 
were the more considerate in meeting their wishes 
and pulling all together. 

We had vainly imagined that we had seen ev- 
ery thing worth seeing in the environs of Fal- 
mouth, and enjoyed ourselyes as much as is con- 
sistent with human nature, when our party re- 
ceived a valuable addition. A certain sweet 
songstress of whom the world has heard, and of 
whom the world will ere long hear a great deal 
more, came down among us to breathe her na- 
tive air, and get new inspirations and health from 
the woods and caverns, and rocks and sea-music, 
with which we were surrounded. 

But the songstress did not come alone. She 
brought her sweet voice and all our old pet songs ; 
the songs set to words which were poetry, and 
the words wedded to music which breathed of 
love, and was therefore quite unsalable; she 
brought her cheery manner and her indomitable 
pluck—she has been in the saddle during the ; 
late American campaign for days and days, has ite 
this sweet songstress of mine—and she brought t 
her brother. 
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Her brother was such a good fellow that I as 
must really introduce him with a little bit of a ie 4 
preface. He was, if I may make use of an ex- # 
pression, most puzzling at school, and most use- it 


ful in after-life—a walking oxymoron. He was i 
an Englishman, and not an Englishman. An 
Englishman he was in heart, and speech, and 
bearing; but destiny had stolen him away from 
his native land vears ago, to shed his cheeriness 
on other climes. 

So much, however, did he love the old country 
that once in every three or four years he wended 
his way back again—the lucky swallow !—his 
pockets full of gold, and his heart full of love, 
to spend a holiday in England and a little for 
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tune in generosity. ¥ 
During these holiday trips he never left his ‘Mw 
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sister or his parents; and as his sister and his hf 


parents had chosen to run down to Falmouth, 
like a dutiful fellow, Washington followed them 
thither. 

We were at breakfast when Washington burst 


Sao rad 


in upon us at Falmouth; and breakfast at Fal Mie 
mouth was not such an early meal as it might 4 hi 
have been. With that generosity and unselfish- . 
ness which is characteristic of Englishmen, I will | 

at once exculpate the whole male portion of our , ’ 
party. 7 


The irrepressible Edgar was bound to wake 
us in the morning; and we were always on out 
hacks in the sea by eight o'clock. But the wo 
men! oh, those dear women! Well, generally 
speaking, we had but little to complain of. They 
were cheerful, and bore the fatigue which strong- 
legged men not unfrequently impose upon fragile 'f 
women without p murmur; but they were not 
proof against the nightly exercise of that highly 
necessary, but eminently female organ, the hu i i 
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iman tongue! At ten o'clock deceptive yawns 
were chorused forth, to take us off our guard, 


“BLINKING LIKE AN OLD OWL, I ARRIVED SAFE AND SOUND ON TERRA FIRMA.” and persuade us to allow them to go to bed. 
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NO THOROUGHFARE. 
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Not an objection was urged. The poet perhaps 
looked somewhat more lachrymose than usual, 
and the orator came to a dead stop in an able 
harangue on the ** Female Franchise ;” but Isa- 
line’s hand was squeezed by the poet, and Maude’s 
eves followed by the orator, without another mur- 
mur at ten o'clock. 

I am bound to confess that I don’t altogether 
consider that the poet or the orator were quite 
fairly treated. ‘Ten minutes after Isaline and 
Maude had disappeared in a bevyyof beauty, the 
strangest, wildest, and most discordant noises pro- 
ceeded from the upper regions. 

That strange freemasonry of women which ex- 
ists solely and entirely in the upper regions, at a 
time which should be devoted to sleep and rest, 
puts aside all thoughts of weariness previously 
ussumed. Then commence the monkey-tricks 
of women. ‘They wrestle and they plunge, they 
dance fandangoes in limited attire, they vie with 

» another in feats of agility and fancy; they 
talk, they do one another's hair, they do any 
thing but that for which they left the sweet so- 


ciety ol males— Zo to sleep! 
The consequence is that, having devoted the 
freshest part of the night to folly, they have to 


smallest part of the night to sleep. 


ote the 


And 


when the morning comes the great hungry 
men, ravenous from fresh air and salt-water, have 
to fling pebbles and sand and gravel up at the win- 
dows in the upper regions, from which the tanta- 
lizing sirens will never emerge 
And so it came about that Washington found 
us at breakfast at an unorthodox hour, and we 
got outrageously chatted. We very soon 


there were to be no half-measures 
with Washington. He did not intend allowing 
grass to grow under his feet. His stay in 
England was limited, and that which had to be 
done was evidently to be ** done quickly.” 

[ must say that, up to the time of Washing- 
ton’s arrival, we had not made the most of our 
time. In the little smoking-room in which the 
expedition had been arranged, all sorts of excur- 
sions and drives, and picnics and sails, had been 


saw that 





mapped out. 

But once at Falmouth, we dreamed away our 
time. It was very pleasant. We bathed till 
breakfast, and basked till lunch, and lounged 
ll dinner, and sang and strolled till tea, and 
talked till bedtime; and so day after day slipped 
‘ , and Washington found us at breakfast 
pre pared for another day's dream. 

1 suppose we wanted a leader. Energy—that 
is to say, personal energy—Was out of the ques- 
tion. Washington assumed the vacant director- 

1 led It was a case of 


ate and led us. 


“Tbimus! Ibimus! utcumqne precedes Washington.” 


To tell the truth, it was Washington who per- 
suaded me to go into the heart of the earth. 

He did not begin rashly or impetuously. He 
did not frighten me with an accurate description 
of the ‘‘man-engine,” and the ‘* bucket,” and 
the interminable ladders; but in a light and 
airy way—before all the girls, by-the-by— he 
led the conversation gently up to mines and 
mining adventures. He told us how the Prin- 
cess of Wales and a talented contributor to Punch 
had been down the Botallack; and then taking 
stock of me, after a preliminary examination of 
my biceps and a general examination of other 
muscular developments, he asked me how I 
should like to be introduced to the Wheal Isa- 
bel. 

‘Of all things in the world,” I said, ‘* pro- 
vided she be young and good-looking. But why 
Wheal? Is it a sign of endearment or a token 
of respect? Am I to understand from the mys- 
terious word Wheal that Isabel is a Cornish 
Countess, or a Gipsy Queen? Introduce me to 
the Wheal Isabel? Certainly! Wheal or woe 
Isabel, could any thing unfortunate be synony- 
mous with such a charming appellation ?” 

**Hold hard!” he said; ** this Cornish air of 
ours has filled you too full of ozone. Restrain 
your ardor. [sabel is not an enchanting maiden 
fashioned by your poetical imagination. She is 
no gardener’s daughter, no maid of Tregedna, no 
coast mermaiden, no Cornish beauty. She is 
black, deep, dirty, and terrible. She will cause 
you a ten-mile ride, trouble, fatigue, and some 
little expense; but the Wheal Isabel is worth 
knowing. 

‘*In Heaven's name, then,” said I, ** who or 
wha he?” 
eal [sabel,” said he, ‘‘is one of the 
largest mines in this magnificent district; and 
it vou would like to be introduced to her you 





said I, shuddering. 
echoed the mucilaginous Arm- 


** Coal ?” 
“Or inf” 
strony. 

** Gold, no doubt,” whispered Isaline in my 
ear 

‘* Nonsense,” said Washington; ‘‘ copper.” 

I very soon saw that at this very early period 
of the entertainment there was no getting out of 
an introduction to Wheal Isabel. 

Che curiosity of the women was fairly aroused, 
And that was quite enough. 

In au instant the programme was mapped out 
ntirely to the satisfaction of the girls. We 

re all to ride over to the Wheal Isabel under 

1¢ mentorship of Washington, and I was to be 
the unhappy victim sacrificed on the copper altar. 

Friend Washington, who at one time had been 
all cockahoop about the dangers and daring of 
the expedition, got out of it, or rather of the fa- 
tiguing part of it, with that irritating air of in- 
litference peculiar to leaders of expeditions. 

““You know, my dear fellow, I have seen 
these kind of things so often before that it is 
really hardly worth while the trouble of chang- 
's clothes for it,” said he, with that charm- 
ing tone of superiority which is so comforting to 
the man who knows that he is about to make a 
fool of himself “or the benefit of his fellow-creat- 
ures. 


lig OL 





‘* But 1 would advise you to go down,” | 





he added, suspicious that I would back out of it 
at the last moment. ‘* You will never regret it.” 

And then he cleverly magnified me into a 
hero, whereat the girls said pretty and compli- 
mentary things, and the expedition was finally 
arranged. Our cavalcade was not altogether 
pretty to look at, but I think it may be safely 
termed a good one to go. Falmouth was not 
great in saddle-horses. 

We had a "bus-horse, a hearse-horse, a fly- 
horse, a wall-eyed horse, and a broken pommel. 
With these excellent assistants to a ten-mile ride 
along the Cornish roads, we started, amidst 
much laughter of parents and cheering of neigh- 
boring butcher-boys, on our journey to the Wheal 
Isabel. 

Very black and barren grew the land as we 
neared the Queen of Copperdom. ‘The trees 
somehow or other left off growing; the fields 
seemed sown with ashes instead of grass; tall 
chimneys emitted huge volumes of smoke, and 
deserted shafts, broken wheels, and grimy-look- 
ing monsters met us at every turn. 

When four cross roads met amidst a labyrinth 
of shafts and outhouses in the centre of a black- 
ened heath we drew rein. 

‘**T think this must be the place,” said Wash- 
ington. He was right. <A stalwart Cornish- 
man came out to meet us, and to him we pre- 
sented our credentials, addressed to the Captain 
of the Mine. 

The captain was somewhat disappointed, I 
think, when he found that we were not all to he 
indoctrinated into the mysteries of mining. Min- 
ers are after all but men, and the laughing mer- 
riment of our joyous girls had already won over 
the rough heart of the honest miner. 

“No, it is only this gentleman,” said the 
treacherous Washington, with the old tone of 
superiority again. ‘‘I have been down mines 
scores of times,” 

This was all very well of Washington, vaunting 
his superiority in this way; but why should he, 
by implication, assert that I was a fool because I 
was a novice, and because I had not been down 
a mine? 

I was quite prepared to go through all the 
dirty work, but I wanted to be thought a hero, 
not a jackass. 

The girls stood by me bravely. Their sympa- 
thy relieved me from some of the humiliation I 
felt; and they seemed determined, at all events, 
that I should not go down into the heart of the 
earth without a cheer. 

I was handed over to the tender mercies of a 
sub-captain, who hinted that it would be as well 
if two other miners were told off as a private es- 
cort, to guard me through the lower regions. 

‘* It’s as well to have two or three with you, 
Sir,” said he; ‘‘they treat you with more re- 
spect down below, and they've a rough lot, I can 
tell you.” 

I assented, of course. At such a time it 
would, by no manner of means, be politic to dis- 
sent from any thing or any body. 

For the next hour or so my life was in the 
hands of the slaves of the Wheal Isabel. 

The sub-captain led me into a little outhouse, 
where he personally superintended my toilet. I 
had imagined that it would merely be necessary 
to put a rough canvas suit over my ordinary 
clothes. But I was very soon disabused of this 
notion. 

‘* We must have every thing off, Sir,” said my 
guide, in a soothing medical tone, as if he were 
about to operate on me. ‘* It’s an awfully dirty 
place down there.” 

The costume will bear description. I was first 
encased in flannel, clean, of course; and over 
this came an old clay-stained, muddy, stiff min- 
er’s suit. My feet were wrapped in two flannel 
dusters and then thrust into a pair of old miner's 
shoes, miles too big for me. On my head was 
placed a very stiff billy-cock hat, literally as hard 
as iron, smeared with tallow grease. On the 
brim in front the captain dabbed a lump of 
clay, and into this he stuck a farthing rush-light. 
About half a dozen more rush-lights were sus- 
pended to my waist, and I was then pronounced 
ready for action. 

On our way across the open to the hut in which 
our party was resting, my attendant asked me 
which way I intended to go down. Asked me, 
indeed! as if I knew what the good fellow was 
talking about. I was only anxious not to look 
a fool, and to do exactly what I was told. I 
must own that I felt a perfect child in his hands. 

**Will you go down,” said he, ‘* by the lad- 
ders, or by the bucket, or by the man-engine ?” 

He might just as well have asked me the Hin- 
dostanee for Wheal Isabel. 

**The ladders,” said he, by way of explana- 
tion, *‘ are the most tiring and the most tedious. 
You will take a good hour to get down by the 
ladders. The bucket is a dirty way of going 
down ; besides, in this mine, it is used alone 
for bringing up the rubble and the ore, and any 
interference with this arrangement stops the 
working of the mine. Now the man-engine is 
the quickest way, and it is the way all the men 
here go down. Would you like to try it?” and 
then he added, looking at me, ‘‘ but you must be 
very careful,” 

This was the first suggestion that had been 
made to me that there was any danger in my 
undertaking. Now the principle of the bucket 
and the ladders I naturally understood, but I had 
no more idea what a man-engine was than the 
man in the moon. My mentor, for some myste- 
rious reason of his own, kept on quietly pressing 
the superior advantage of the man-engine. And 
so I consented. If I had only known then, at 
that quiet moment, away from the laughing girls 
and the heroic Washington, what [I was under- 
taking, and the mortal agony I was about to en- 
dure, my prudence would most certainly have 
got the better of my pride, and I should have 
been whizzed quietly down in the dirty bucket. 


But as it was, in my ignorance and in the in- | 





nocence of my heart, I decided for the man- 
engine; and in a minute more I was ushered 
into the hut. 

My quaint appearance was the signal for a loud 
burst of laughter. Some would ‘‘never have 
known me, would you?” others pronounced me 
a fright; but one little soft angelic voice de- 
clared me to be ‘‘a handsome young miner.” 

“You're sure you are all right?” said the 
same little confiding voice. ‘Have you had 
some brandy ?” 

“ All right,” said I, feeling very pale. ‘‘I 
should think so. Particularly now.” 

‘*But how are you going down?” said the 
sweet voice; ‘‘the captain has been telling us 
all about it.” 

‘* By the man-engine.” 

‘‘ For merey’s sake, don’t! It’s very danger- 
ous if you're not accustomed to it. He told me 
80. 
That tone of entreaty persuaded me more than 
ever that I would take the most dangerous route. 
It was very brutal, I know, but at such a time I 
would sooner have died than shown the white 
feather. 

‘They escorted me toward the infernal machine 
like a criminal on his road to execution. 

**Set it agoing, Bill,” said the sub-captain ; 
and then in a few terse sentences he explained 
the principle of the engine. 

Two parallel horizontal bars provided with iron 
steps at intervals of about ten yards were forever 
working up and down anddown. The meth- 
od of getting down the shaft was by passing from 
bar to bar, and from step to step, the very instant 
the word ‘‘ Change” was given. It was essen- 
tially requisite to change the moment the word 
of command was given, and to make no bungle 
or shuffle about the operation. The engine wait- 
ed for no man. There was no possibility of call- 
ing a halt, and no sa hand to eateh one if a 
miss was made. All one’s safety rested with one’s 
self. One false step or false cluteh at the next 
rung, and it would have been all over with me. 
Now,ghis fun was all very well with the daylight 
shining down the shaft, when one could see the 
iron steps and see the handles, but in the pitch 
darkness it was simply awful. The rush-light in 
one’s hat gave little or no light; and it was ten 
chanees to one if the water ing off the sides 
of the shaft did not extinguish it. 

They practiced me at first for a turn or two 
about a hundred yards up and down the shaft, 
and even in the daylight 1 bungled a little. 

‘You must change quicker, Sir,” said my 
guide; ‘‘if the iron steps knock against you it 
will be all up with you.” 

I was very pale, I know, after the first short 
practice. I felt that I was doing a madcap act, 
I know that the men ought to have stopped me; 
the little voice, now quite trembling, begged me 
not to go; but I bit my lips and vowed I would 
not show the white feather. 

“*Do you think you are all right, Sir?” said 
my guide. ‘* Will you go? You must decide 
now finally.” 

** All right,” I said. 

And then the bell rung, and down we went. 
I saw the little face—it was the very last thing I 
saw—and upon my honor I really and truly felt 
that I should never see that little face again, ex- 
cept by a miracle. 

But there was no time then to think of any 
thing but my own safety. 

That terribly monotonous word ‘* Change” 
came ringing out from the dark depths of the 
shaft, uttered by the sub-captain on the next 
ledge below me. And I knew that my life de- 
pended upon every change. 

Hours, days, years, yes, and centuries seemed 
to pass between every change. It was like a 
hideous nightmare. The awfal suspense be- 
tween every word of command; the feeling that 
something terrible might happen next time; the 
loneliness of my situation, the darkness of the 
shaft, the fash of the water, the glimmer of the 
rush-lights going down; the sad, hollow echo of 
the captain’s voice giving the word of command 
and exhorting me to be careful, now kindly, now 
fearfully ; all these things combined made up as 
hideous a day-dream as it is possible to conceive. 

For full five-and-twenty minutes I was in this 
awful suspense, and in that time went through 
about five hundred changes. 

At last, half blinded with beads of cold per- 
spiration, and nearly dead with fright, I heard 
the welcome bell ring again, and I was safe on 
the first ledge of the mine. 

The man-engine went no further, and the rest 
of the journey had to be accomplished by ladders. 
I never told the men what I suffered, but in a 
rough, kindly way I was congratulated on my 
feat. 

“*T never thought you would have come, Sir,” 
said one. ‘‘It frightens most after the first 
turn.” 

“Can't you signal up that we are all safe,” 
said I, thinking of the little face. 

** Yes, Sir, to be sure.” 

And they did. 

The signal came back again, ‘‘ Thank God!” 
and all the miners took off their hats at the last 
signal, They are pious fellows, these Cornish 
miners. 

I was quite two hours away from my friends, 
groping about, now on my hands and knees, now 
down ladders from ledge to ledge, now in a stoop- 
ing position, now erect in the dark, mysterious 
corridors I found in the heart of the earth. It 
was hot—stifling hot, hotter than the very 


hottest room in a Turkish bath. But the stal- — 


wart, half-clad men working away at the ore 
were so intexgsting, and the metal sparkled so 
on the ground, and. the scene was so strange and 
fascinating, that I could not tear myself away. 
On and on I went, still forever walking on. I 
was very thirsty, and would have given any thing 
for a draught of beer. But no stimulants of any 
kind are found in the heart of the earth. I was 








allowed, however, to put my mouth to the bung- 
hole of a water-barrel, and very refreshing was 
the draught. 

** You can walk on like this for hours, Sir,” 
said the captain, seeing I was tired, and still de- 
termined not to give in. 

**Is it pretty much the same ?” 

**T think you have seer all now,” said he. 

So we went back. 

** Which way will you go?” said my guide. 

I was very tired. 

‘*In the bucket,” I said, without any hesita- 
tion. 

With my pockets Jaden with copper ore, and 
in the rough embrace of a stalwart miner—for 
it was close quarters for two in the bucket—we 
were swung up to the daylight. 

Dash went the bucket against the sides of 
the shaft, through which the water oozed and 
trickled and splashed. Lighter and lighter it 
became, until, at last, I saw above me the clear, 
blue, cloudless sky; and, half-dazzled with the 
glaring light, and blinking like an old owl, I ar- 
rived safe and sound on terra firma. 

They greeted me with another loud peal of 
laughter, louder and merrier than the last. My 
appearance was certainly not prepossessing. I 
was covered with red mud from head to foot, 
hot, disheveled, wild, and weary. And then 
‘*T smelt so pah!” as Hamlet says. However, 
a refreshing cold bath, a hair-brush, rough tow- 
els, and a change of clothes soon made me pre- 
sentable ; and after an excellent luncheon in the 
board-room of the owners of the Wheal Isabel, 
we were all very soon trotting away toward Fal- 
mouth, 

- * * 7. * + 

One word more. <A brooch made from the 
copper ore I brought up from the mine rests on 
the neck of the owner of the little face which is 
looking at me as I write from a distant corner of 
the room. Sometimes when I am out of sorts— 
which is not very often now—I wake up suddenly 
from a disturbed dream in my old arm-chair, and 
fancy somehow that the little face is gone, that 
there is a strange singing in my ears, and from 
a dark unearthly vault a voice keeps moaning, 
** Change.” 


EVENING. 


[FROM THE GERMAN. ] 


CuiLp! let me journey on my way; 
It is already cold and late, 

The closing of a dreary day, 
And I may neither pause nor wait. 


Why sing to me? So tenderly, 
So strangely sounds thy noontide song! 
What was the word? Love? Love? Ah me! 
I had forgotten it so long. 


And yet, I think, in days long past, 

I think the word once sounded sweet! 
But now the road is darkenigg fast, 

I go where rest the weary feet. 


The darkening road winds surely on, 
And slower flag the steps, and slower; 
My early fire is dead and gone, 
And every hour I feel it more. 





FLIRTATION A LA JUDITH. 


Tuer: is a beauty that dazzles at first sight, 
and afterward shows more and more defective. 
And there is a beauty to which you are drawn 
by an attraction so subtle that you are not at 
first sure that it is beauty; a better kind but 
dangerous, apt to become for a man the one face 
inthe world. Of this order was May Barcarole. 
A brown-eyed, brown-haired beauty. And for 
her moral nature generous, haughty, ignorant, 
impulsive. In theory a detester of men; a little 
twenty-year-old radical, progressively burning to 
avenge the wrongs of all other women. In fact, 
a belle. 

This pretty little reformer, with her cousin 
Betty Blondel, was spending a summer at the 
Hermitage. Mrs: Margrave was fond of young 
people, and the old house was always gay with 
them. There were a dozen other young men 
and women, and more were coming, Eversham 
among the rest. His aunt wrote Mrs. Margrave 
**that she should bring him as her favorite 
ae and that they would be sure to like 

im. 


‘**Like him!” echoed Mrs. Margrave, laying 
down the letter with a stately shiver, and every 
body shivered responsively, and looked at Betty 
Blondel. Betty turned a greenish yellow and 
rose. May dropped her netting and rose also. 
The young ladies looked with indignant sympa- 
thy toward the young men. The young men re- 
turned commiserating glances. Betty's hand- 
kerchief was at her eyes as she went out leaning 
on May, and the retreat was not so expeditious- 
ly managed but that a sniff or two were heard 
outside of the door. Betty was a young lady of 
uncertain age and complexion, with no particu- 
lar eyebrows and expression; but at this mo- 
ment she was the heroine of Her.nitage, and ex- 
cited the deepest interest both in the male and 
female bosom. Even the waiters had it, and 
discussed the affair with the cook and up stairs 
girl in the privacy of the kitchen. 

What affair? That is what I find difficulty 
in explaining. How is one to say such things ? 
In fact, how do such things get to the air? A 
young lady can not propose to a young man. A 
young lady can not pay attention to a young 
man. Only a very bold and daring spirit ever 
supposes that a young lady seriously considers a 
young man at all, unless he has behaved in a 
manner—well—to justify it. At least this was 
Mrs. Margrave’s theory, and of course the theory 
in the Hermitage, and in all the houses that the 
Hermitage condescended to visit: for Mrs. Mar- 
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grave ruled with absolute sway. And it was 
very distinctly understood, in all these localities, 
that Betty Blondel had been “‘ disappointed” by 
iversham. Do you ask in what way disap- 
pointed? My dear girl, technically speaking, 
there is but one disappointment for a young lady; 
and it being clearly understood that Eversham 
had inflicted this disappointment upon her, it is 
evident that this young man was a brute and a 
trifler. That may sound sweeping, but examine 
the theory and you see at once no other conclu- 
sion is possible. 

Fancy, then, the flutter when this monster was 
announced as soon to make his ce at 
the Hermitage. On hearing it Betty left the 
room in the dramatic manner already described, 
and it is dificult to say whether indignation at 
the monster’: audacity or curiosity about his ap- 
pearance rulod most strongly at the Hermitage 
till Eversham’s arrival. Then it was discovered 
that Nature 11akes benevolent provisions, even 
for monsters. ‘There was no trace in him of the 
moral hyena. He was a winning man, his man- 
ners were unexceptionable. His composure! 
Ah, that was sublime! His well-bred self-con- 
trol was so perfect that it was as good as perfect 
innocence. He met Betty with an air of amia- 
ble indifference ; the sharpest scrutiny could not 
detect the quiver of a muscle. He devoted him- 
self to May at once; under her eyes; before ev- 
ery body. It is my belief that he thought him- 
self unsuspected, and that Betty, for her own 
sake, had given no sign. Otherwise nerves of 
iron and a brow of brass could not have done 
it, in my opinion. 

And May repulsed him, of course; froze him 
with scorn; harried him by her saucy wit; 
avenged the wrongs of her sex in general, and 
Miss Blondel in particular, in season and out of 
season? Nothing of the sort, my dear. She 
listened to him. She smiled on him. She ca- 
joled him. She made bouquets for his button- 
hole, on the days when he went to the city, and 
fastened them with her own fair hands. She 
met him in artful muslin toilets on the piazza 
when he came back. She was always on his 
side at croquet, and cheated under his banner. 
For his sake she threw over Shafton, and Marcy, 
the other strings to her bow, without compunc- 
tion. It was a flirtation; and the men some- 
what spitefully declared that it would be more— 
a match, at which the ladies always smiled sig- 
nificantly, as who should say, ‘‘ We know what 
we know.” 

For Eversham—did I not say in the beginning 
that May’s face had that dangerous tendency to 
become the face of all other faces for a young 
man? ‘There are many pretty girls, and Ever- 
sham flirted with a suitable number, as became 
him; but besides prettiness, May possessed a 
look that was at once frank and sweet. There 
is one recipe for beauty, girls, and an easy one, 
If you are plain it will redeem you. If you are 
fair it will make you irresistible, take my word 
for it. I myself have been three times saved 
from the estate of a Benedict only by a look of 
small conceit or pettish vanity on the features I 
admired. But it is of Eversham we are talking; 
and Eversham had studied the face till he could 
neither dream nor plan without it. He thought 
himself also safe in dreaming of it; for Miss 
Barcarole was a girl who understood herself 
and the usages of society, and modestly but 
faye A Miss Barcarole had encouraged him. 

n this way they had arrived at that stage—de- 
licious but embarrassing—well known to lovers, 
where conversation becomes an impossibility, 
and the most promising subject seldom gets be- 

ond the second sentence. Eversham felt that 

e must speak, but though he had had experi- 
ences with women, he was at a loss how to begin. 

‘*T have'something to tell owl he commenced, 
laying his hand lightly on hers, ‘‘ though it can 
hardly be new to you.” 

May started and looked up. There was no 
mistaking the face bending toward her. Before 
he had whispered ‘‘I love you” she knew what 
he was about to say, and the smile not only died 
away from her lips, but she grew awfully pale. 
Eversham was emb He had expected 
that she would blush, or show some signs of 
confusion. On the contrary, she sat looking at 
him rigidly and fixedly, like one nerving herself 
for a singularly unpleasant duty. 

‘You must have expected I would tell you 
this,” he repeated, uneasily. 

“*Yes, I expected it,” answered May, me- 
chanically, and looking straight before her. 

** And your answer,” urged Eversham, telling 
himself that he ought to be charmed by such 
frankness, but secretly, if I must confess it, 
shocked. 

‘*T have no answer,” said May, indiffer- 
ently. 

**Noanswer!” He no longer thought of crit- 
icising her tone or expression. ‘There had come 
upon him a sudden, sickening conviction of an 
intolerable treachery. Her head was turned 
away, but there was no softening in its lines; on 
the contrary, something like defiance, and though 
she felt his look, and grew, if possible, paler yet, 
she was obstinately silent. 

‘*What do you mean?” he asked, huskily. 
** What have you intended all this summer ?” 

‘*Intended!” The word, for some reason, 
roused May from her passive defiance, and she 
turned on him with a cruel smile: 

‘* Why, nothing, Mr. Eversham, only to pass 
the time. The game of flirtation has its risks, 
as no one should know better than you. Only it 
is generally the woman who loses, and the man 
who goes away smiling for another game else- 
where. You will acknowledge that our game 
has been well played, and if it is your turn to 
lose, why, you can set it over against some past 
victory, you know.” 

And this was the girl whom he had loved, be- 
cause he found her sweet and true. Eversham 
felt as if the ground were gaping under his feet ; 





but he was a man of spirit, and with her last 
word he was ready for her. 

**Quite right,” he answered, coolly. ‘* And, 
as you say, the game has been well played—by 
you. I admit that I was entirely deceived, and, 
in spite of some past knowledge of women, I 
really thought you honest and modest.” 

Then, with a formal bow, he turned into a side 
path (they hadeen lounging in the garden), and 
walked there, sick to the heart, wrathful, loath- 
ing her very remembrance, and yet torn and tor- 
tured by doubts; for at his last cruel words she 
had looked up at him with a sweet, piteous re- 
proach that argued for her more powerfully than 
words ; and he could have sworn that her soft 
eyes were full of tears. 

And now, no doubt, dear girls, you are tri- 
umphantly sure of what you suspected long ago. 
This was the modern Judith, flirting for revenge! 
She had avenged the innocent, that is, Betty 
Blondel, and paid the traitor back with interest. 
Her success was full-orbed, perfect. She had 
stabbed him to the heart. His hoarse and al- 
tered voice, the twitching of the muscles about 
his mouth, small evidences as they were, spoke 
volumes in a man so strong and self-controlled 
as this one. No doubt about her triumph; but 
there certainly was one drawback to its enjoy- 
ment. 

When she came to cut off his head—meta- 
wy speaking, of course—our little Judith 

discovered —that—she loved Holofernes! 
Poor little spider! Weaving webs for him, how 
hopelessly had she tangled herself! Long ago 
she had been conscience-stricken to find how de- 
lightful it was to punish him, how much more 
she thought of him than of her revenge, and how 
seldom the vision of Betty rose between them. 
Now she went away successful, but in despair. 
When he offered her his love her heart ac- 
knowledged him as its king. When he turned 
away from her in scorn she could not help ap- 
plauding him, and told herself that she should be 
glad to die, and that he was taking away with 
him all that would make her life worth living ; 
and she dressed for dinner, morally certain that 
Eversham would go away that night, as disap- 
pointed lovers always do in the romances; and 
that from henceforth she should be known as the 
beautiful Iceberg, or something of that sort, and 
never smile ; and by-and-by should marry some 
stout man to please her father; and when Ever- 
sham died should go heavily veiled, and strew 
roses on his tomb, etc., etc. 

After which she went down stairs and flirted 
with Jo Shafton shamefully. 

But Eversham did not depart, as per romance 
bound. On the contrary, he staid quietly. 
Partly because of the doubts that haunted him, 
partly to show that he did not think her worth a 


c of plan. So met each other, as 
usual, in the eyes of ; but with stich a 
hopeless gulf between them. Smile and gesture 


the same for the world; but subtle, polite, freez- 
ing contempt sabstituted, she felt, for the ten- 
derness that had been so delightful. No torture 
of absence could have racked May's tender little 


of a very delicate mental process common to us 
all. I mean the subtle and curious manner in 
which we often contrive to have our own way in 
spite of ourselves. May’s sense of right had led 
her to punish a brute and trifler. Being pun- 
ished, sense of right said, ‘‘ Let him go.” 

But May’s heart clamored, “‘I can not let him 
go. I can not live without him.” 

Here were two opposite interests setting up 
themselves in May's mental economy. She in- 
clined to her heart; but hearts are notoriously, 
desperately deceitful, and the sense of isa 
dignified guide; and the matter was in 
favor of her sense of right. But never think all 

our wits have been set at work till your heart 
Las hind tho cay. It was right to pu a brate 
and a trifler; but was he a brute and a trifler? 
Here was a fruitful suggestion. It was well 
known that Miss Blondel was apt to overrate 
her own charms; and what had she seen in 
Eversham that was not manly and honest? Now 
that her heart was interested our little May could 
look on both sides of the question, though here- 
tofore she had stoutly denied that it could have 
more than one. She loved hopelessly, and she 
was growing thin and hysterical under the tor- 
ment. Betty professed to be a similar victim, 
and grew fat and almost rosy, and ate astonish- 
ing dinners, while the object of her passion had 
been making love all summer long to another 
woman on the opposite side of the table. Ah! 
there are no converts like those who are willing. 
May did not believe a word now of the Blondel- 
Eversham romance—not a word. 

But how to get the trath out of Betty! Mor- 
ally speaking, she was something like those fish 
that go all to jelly in your hand when you tried 
to do any thing serious with her. 

“‘ Betty, I want you to tell me the truth about 
—Mr. Eversham,” said May, with a great blush, 
when they were alone one day, and at once out 
came Betty’s handkerchief. 

‘* What do you mean by the truth? Do you 
suppose I—I romanced about it? How can you 
mention his name to me in that way ?” 

‘* Because I want to know exactly what he 
said and did,” answered May, shrinking from the 
question as much as Betty dia from the answer ; 
but relentlessly urged on—by—the sense of 
right? I leave it to you to decide. 

‘*How can I tell?” whimpered Betty. “TI 
don't remember.” 

**You know what he said. Did he say he 
loved you?” persisted May, desperately. 

Then Betty felt that she was at bay, and came 
out from behind her handkerchief, red and angry, 
all in a moment. 

**No, he did not. He knew better than to 





presume like that; but he might as well have 
said so.” 

“ Why ae 

Betty winced and looked this way and that; 
but May waited with quiet determination, and 
Betty was always afraid of May. 

‘What do you want me to say ?” she answered, 
sulkily. ‘*Do you suppose I wrote down what 
he said? He went with me to the church, and 
he found all the places; and when Aunt Peter- 
son would not go to the races, he said he would 
take me; and he sent me a bouquet and some 
books, and went with me twice to the Opera; 
and we saw some lovers, and he asked me if I 
did not think marriage the happiest condition ; 
and—and—I don’t see why you rake up these 
things, I am sure.” 

“* He took you to the Opera. He asked you 
what you thought of marriage,” repeated May. 
**Is this all? and do you mean to say you con- 
sider Mr. Eversham bound to you by these at- 
tentions ?” 

“Yes, I do,” snapped Betty. ‘*There are 
tones and glances that can not be translated in 
words—and—there is a difference—in young la- 
dies, Miss Barcarole. I suppose men know 
where they must keep at a distance, and where 
they may presume.” 

**T dare say,” responded May, dryly, and not 
thinking of Betty at all. Of course now there 
was a duty, plain, before her. She had cheated 
and taunted a worthy man under a direful mis- 
take, and there was only one reparation possible. 
She must confess the mistake and beg that worthy 
man’s pardon. It would be hard, but it was the 
least she could do; and if any body should have 
mentioned to her that she had intended to do 
something of the sort from the very outset, when 
she found a reasonable excuse, how she would 
have scouted the suggestion! She was very 
happy, but she persuaded herself that she was 
very miserable. That she expected only to 
make the amende honorable, and that Ever- 
sham would never guess that she loved him; 
as if it needed a spirit of divination to read 
what her eyes said so plainly when ‘‘ She wished 
to speak with Mr, Eversham—she had a confes- 
sion to make. She had deceived and insulted 
him, but not with the motives that he supposed. 
She was mistaken: she thought that he had 
trifled with a—a—person that she knew—” 
And she was pA ny and so shy, so haughty 
and so tender, and her blushes so came and went 
in the saying of it that Eversham had her secret 
and her too in his arms before she was half 
through with her confession, bless her gener- 
ous, foolish, little heart say I! 

It is only proper to record that Mrs. Margrave 
and Miss Blondel were much scandalized a week 
or two later by the announcement of Miss Bar- 
carole’s engagement. 

Also that Mrs. Eversham is at present a very 
happy little woman, and has only one serious 
vexation. Eversham will address her now and 
then as, My dear Judith, 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tux “season” at Saratoga has at length fully com- 
menced. The weather having been comparatively 
cool thus far in July—in saying comparatively we have 
a vivid remembrance of the fierce heat of the early 
days of last July, though any day may bring a repe- 
tition of that “‘term”—there has been no great rush to 
the Springs until recently. Now, the hearts of hotel 
proprietors are every day made glad by scores of 
fresh arrivals. 

There are some new attractions this year to the ha- 
bitués of Saratoga Springs. The Opera-House in the 
Union Hotel Grounds has been entirely remodeled, 
an elegant ball-room having been just completed in 
it, and a fine billiard-room. About fifty private rooms 
have been finished off in the remaining space. The 
billiard-room was opened last week, and on Thursday 
of the present week the grand ball-room is to be ded- 
icated on the occasion of a grand ovation to the Sev- 
enth Regiment. The old ball-room of the Union has 
been converted inte private rooms; and four beauti- 
ful cottages have also been erected this season in the 
park of the hotel. These cottages are arranged in 
two suites of apartments, each suite consisting of a 
parlor and three bedrooms, are handsomely furnished, 
convenient, and airy. A family occupying one of these 
cottages may enjoy all the luxuries of Saratoga hotel 
life, and yet be as retired and exclusive as they please. 
Including the cottages more than a hundred new pri- 
vate rooms have been added to the Union Hotel this 
year. 

Hathorn's New Hall, adjacent to Congress Hall, is 
just completed, and will afford the visitors at the 
Congress a fine dancing-room. The Woman's Suf- 
frage Convention was held in this hall last week. 
Last spring, while the workmen were digging to lay 
the foundations of this building, a new spring was 
discovered, which has received the name of Hathorp 
Spring. The water has a somewhat different flavor 
from the other springs. We learned that Professor 
Chandler commenced to analyze it last week, and the 
public will doubtless soon be informed of the various 
ingredients it contains, 

A pure white sulphur spring was discovered last 
summer at Saratoga, the water of which is said to be 
equal in quality and strength to any other of the kind 
in the State. It is a question of some interest how a 
sulphur spring should happen to bubble up in the 
midst of so many saline springs. But before long 
Saratoga will have healing waters for every disease 
to which the human race is exposed—every year or 
two develops something new; and what may not the 
future disclose ? 

Some months ago statements were made in some 
of our city papers indicating that ladies going uvat- 
tended to hotels were liable to meet with difficulty in 
obtaining rooms—especially if they arrived at night. 
The cases must be rare when a quict, refined woman 
Would fail to receive courteous attention from those 
whose business it is to care for the traveling public; 
yet it is well for ladies who need to be alone at ho- 
tels to be informed in regard to different ones, and 
understand where arrangements will be agreeable for 
them. There are many pleasant hotels in our eity 
where a good degree of quiet may be secured. Among 
those which cluster around Madison Park—a central 





and convenient locality—the Fifth Avenue, Hoffman, 
and St. James are prominent. All are well-conducted, 
first-class hotels; from its location and internal ar- 
rangements, perhaps the St. James is the most quiet. 
It is kept on the European plan, and a lady who is 
alone can thus avoid the awkwardness of going to a 
table dhite, The dining-room, on the right of the 
Twenty-sixth Street entrance, is particularly retired. 
The attendance and viands are excellent, and the 
portions served bountiful. Single rooms are neatly 
and comfortably furnished ; and suits of apartments 
are arranged in a pecniiarly pleasant way, securing 
an unusual degree of retirement to families. In euch 
a hotel as this a lady finds herself protecied from 
disagreeable rencounters, by the general and special 
care taken to give to guests the comfort and security 
of a private dwelling. 


The Bangor Whig gives an account of the singular 
case of a Miss Loveli, who recently died at the age 
of sixty-seven. For forty years she has been out 
of health, and for thirty-six bedridden. Thirty-six 
years ago she was confined to her bed, to all appear- 
ances in the last stages of consumption, and appar- 
ently with but a few weeks, at most, to live. Yet she 
has been lingering on, and what is most remarkable, 
has been afflicted with almost every disease, conta- 
gious or epidemic, with which that city has been af- 
flicted. During the prevalence of the cholera she was 
one of its subjects; but while others, hearty and ro- 
bust, were cut down, she, upon, as it were, the very 
brink of the grave, lived. 

The director of a French provincial theatre has the 
credit of having organized a mechanical claque. Sev- 
eral articulated hammers are fitted into different places 
under the floor, so arranged as to strike on a string 
being pulled. A few yards from these hammers, in 
the centre of the pit, are placed two iustraments which 
imitate the clapping of hands. They are two large 
castanets covered with leather—a string pulls the 
shells together. The six cords meet in a part of the 
theatre unknown to all except the machinist, and are © 
fastened to six strong wooden keys, like those of a 
piano. At certain passages of the piece the machinist 
puts his finger on one or another of the keys, and the 
applause is forthcoming. 


It is stated that Mr. Seth Green is engaged on the 
Hudson in propagating shad at the rate of a million 
a day, and turning them into the river. This work 
will be of great public value, and afford to thousands 
a wholesome and nutritions article of food. The 
hatching-grounds are about ten miles from Albany. 


Appropriate and interesting ceremonies were re- 
cently held at Guilford, Connecticut, in connection 
with the dedication of a monument to the memory 
of Fitz-Greene Halleck. An address was delivered 
by Bayard Taylor, and a poem by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Fifteen hundred citizens of Guilford as- 
sembled to pay tribute of love and respect to the 
memory of buried genius. This is the first monu- 
ment erected and publicly dedicated in honor of an 
American poet. 

A wonderful story is told of an Englichman--we re. 
gret his name is not given, but he is said to be an ex- 
M. P.—who, during the war in this country, bought a 
large amount of the early iesues of the Five-Twenty 
Bonds, Recently he wrote to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, saying that he thought six per cent. gold inter- 
est on the bonds toeo high, and that he was willing to 
take three percent.! A few days after he inclosed a 
$1000 Five-Twenty Bond and seven $30 coupons, which 
he returned to the American Government as settle- 
ment for the past. He also intimated his desire to 
have the matter so arranged that in future he might 
divide the interest with the Government, retaining 
only three per cent. 

A pretty novelty is a bonquet-holder, consisting of 
a small tube closed at one end, with a wire to hook it 
to the button-hole. This being concealed beneath the 
lapel of the coat receives the stems of the flowers, 
and the tube being partly filled with water, keeps 
them fresh a long time. Similar bouquet-holders 
have been imported from England, intended for la- 
dies’ use. They are tubes furnished with a pin to 
fasten like a common brooch or breast-pin. 


St. Albans is the butter mart of Vermont, and really 
regulates the price of butter throughout the country. 
Once a week the farmers from ali the surrounding 
towns come in with their two-horse teams and market 
wagons with the last week's churnings, in ashen tubs. 
The wide streets are then alive. Over four hundred 
wagons are gathered round the square, and the farm- 
ers, with their wives and daughters, are busy enough 
bargaining off the products of their dairies, or making 
purchases at the stores. The farmers are shrewd. 
They understand their business, are wealthy and in- 
telligent. Nearly a million dollars per annum is re- 
ceived by the farmers in the eight or nine towns which . 
send their produce to St. Albans for butter and cheese 
alone. 

Spain equals any other country in the world in get- 
ting up obituary notices. What could be more unique 
and comprehensive than the following, which lately 
appeared in a Spanish paper: “This morning our 
Saviour summoned away the jeweler Siebald Illmaga 
from his shop to another and a better world. The 
undersigned, his widow, will weep upon bis tomb, as 
will also his two daughters, Hilda and Emma, the 
former of whom is married, and the latter is open to 
an offer. The funeral will take place to-morrow. 
His disconsolate widow, Vesoniqur In.umaca, 

“P.§,—This bereavement will not interrupt our busi- 
ness, which will be carried on as usual, only our place 
of business will be removed from No. 8 Tessi de 
Teinsturiers, to No. 4 Rue de Missionnaire, as our 
grasping landlord has raised our rent.” 

What next? An enterprising Philadelphian has 
taken out a patent for the manufacture of wooden 
shirt-bosoms, the material being the same as that now 


used in papering rooms. 

One of the most comical advertisements that has 
appeared lately reads thus: 

WOMAN wants a Situation with a Boy 15 years 
old; is a cook; city reference; city or 
country. 

A horrible report comes from Germany of a so-called 
acientificexperiment. A Berlin physician experiment- 
ed on a young woman who was supposed to be dying 
of consumption, and actually subjected the wretched, 
helpless creature to a hideous experiment which must 
have inflicted terrible torture on her at the very time 
when she needed tenderness and sympathy to lessen 
the natural agonies of approaching dissclution. She 
died an hour ; and the surgeon then was 
able to satisfy himself by a post-mortem examination 
of the effect he had produced ; and the cae is reported 
as « matter of scientific interest in the Prussian med- 


ical journals, ; 
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ZEOLLA. 


. 
Witp wind that rageth o’er the sea, 
With biting fang and dreadful cry, 
What storm-bent creatures plead to thee, 
‘To spare them lest they sink and die! 
With voice of sullen wrath 
Thou leapest on thy path, 
O’er wreck and found’ring ship, 
‘Mid cries from seaman’s lip; 
Cast out like scattered tares, 
With women’s sobs and prayers ; 
Thy home the waters darkly blue 
All the bitter winter through. 


Soft wind that roameth to the sea, 
With tender touch and soothing sound, 
A thousand voices sing with thee 
Upon thy tuneful, fragrant round. 
With gentle sigh of love, 
The coo of mated dove, 
Where bees still droning sip 
The honeyed petal’s lip; 
Thy breath a fresh perfume 
Of flowers’ sweetest bloom ; 
Thy home the heaven's sunlit blue 
All the joyous summer through. 


Y } TATCY % T 
SO RUNS THE WORLD AWAY. 
= 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 
AFTER THE BALL. 

Tue ball was over. The Marquis of Grand- 
acres had not proposed to Amelia; but he had 
danced once with her, and that, as she said to 
her sister, ‘‘ was something toward it.” 








turning over a song for one sister, while he dex- 
trously pressed the hand of another, when the 
song and the flirtation were brought to a pre- 
mature close by the entrance of a servant, who 
brought on a salver a telegraphic message for 
Captain Mowbray. It announced that his fa- 
ther was very dangerously ill, and it requested 
his immediate presence at Pisa. 

It was as if a funeral train flung its gloomy 
shadow over a path gay with bridal flowers. A 
cloud fell over the faces of all. It is dismal to 
be recalled from laughter, music, and mirth to 
the voice of the bell which tolls finis, and the 
vision of the inevitable white robe, of which the 
fashion endures forever, independent of millin- 
ers and mourning warehouses, Besides the nat- 
ural awe which falls even on the most light- 
hearted at the sound of that ugly word death, 
those around Captain Mowbray had their own 
selfish reasons for sorrowing with his sorrow. 
Amelia Orme was becoming really attached to 
him, and the idea of his departure made her 
feel sore at heart. Lord Orme was disturbed 
because Mr. Mowbray had been a contemporary 
of his own. ‘‘ What a sad thing! He was at 
Eton with me, you know. Older than me, but 
still we were school-fellows.” 

‘*That doesn’t make it any sadder, papa, does 
it?” muttered Rosa, pertly, not seeing that Lord 





Orme’s regret was as one tree may feel when its 
coeval falls, bowed down by storms and age. 

Lady Di, sitting in a corner in a becoming 
attitude (becoming attitudes came as naturally 
to Lady Di as prinking does to a peacock), with 
a confusion of colored wools mixed up with her 
fingers and knitting-pins, made a vicious frac- 
ture of a twisted loop, and said to herself, ‘‘ Tire- 
some old man!” 


When ‘Thurstan had said good-by to all he 


Moreover, Thurstan Mowbray had paid no at- | paused before Lady Diana. 


tention whatever to Lady Diana, Amelia, in the 
confidential hours of dressing-gown and slippers, 
mentioned this circumstance to her sister with 
great satisfaction; but Lady Diana herself viewed 
it in a different light, for on the pages of the vol- 
ume before mentioned she inscribed : 

‘* He who deliberately avoids you is lost.” 

She was annoyed | ¢ rot disheartened by 
Thurstan’s apparent coldness. Well versed in 
all the mutability of sutfering of which the hu- 
man heart is capable, she knew that as the fish 
in dying displays a variety of hues (strange beau- 
ty born of mortal pain) ere it is overspread by 


the dull color of death, so does a lover exhibit | 


curious and incomprehensible developments of 
feeling before his love perishes in indifference. 
She had known prouder men than this one as- 
sume the most profound innocence of her and 
her attractions; she had seen them hold aloof 
from her, restraining jealously, with all the pow- 
er of their galled spirits, the impulsive tender- 
ness of eye, lip, and hand. She had known oth- 
ers, more subtle in their tactics, pretend to a 
careless ease of manner, the better to conceal 
the reality of their pain; but sooner or later the 
attempt to dissimulate with their passion ended 
in utter failure, and the slave crouched once 
more beneath the sweet oppression of a bondage 
more exquisite than freedom. 

Lady Diana would compassionate defeat, but 
she could never resolve to spare where she en- 
countered opposition. She was like the Pales- 
tine warrior of old, who “slew plentifully,” and 
then ‘‘ bewailed courteously” over the heaps of 
slain. 

Besides, she felt something of her old tender- 
ness revive for this handsome man. True, her 
tenderness, like an Eastern potentate’s, had a 
touch of the bow-string in it; but hers was a 
moral strangulation. She would stifle all that 
was good in a man’s heart rather than that it 
should not beat for her. A husband must leave 
his wife, a lover his mistress, sooner than defy 
her influence. Yet there had been cases when 
she had mourned the ruin she had wrought, and 
had even tried to lure the delinquents she her 
self had fashioned back into their moral perpen- 
dicular. 

Fancy a upas-tree apologizing for its malign 
influence, and entreating that its poison should 
be rejected by the victim! 

In her own way Lady Di had loved Thurstan. 
She loved him none the less for his defiance of 
her now; but she swore in her heart that ere 
long he should be hers, body and soul—a hu- 
man puppet, which should take the place of the 
dolls of childhood, and while the tedium of her 


leisure hours; a toy which should weep real tears, 
breathe real breath, and whose heart should beat 
fast or slow at her bidding, even as the wax effi 
gies had used to wail or smile according as her 


infant fingers pulled the wire. But even a child 
has its preferences among dolls, and Lady Diana 
liked this male specimen with the brown eyes 
and curly hair better than others. 

‘““As to Amelia Orme, she must be taken 
down,” said Lady Di to herself, as she watched 
this young lady's little manceuvres to attract 
Thurstan’s attention. 

But coquettes, like other gamblers, are victims 
of chance. Lady Di had calculated on passing 
several weeks in her quasi lover’s society. She 
had planned every move in her game with a pre- 
cision worthy of a professional chess-player. She 
disliked to be hurried in her play. To do her 
justice, she preferred to retain an aspect of dig- 
nity, even of modesty, in these ignoble encount- 
ers. Like a child who attempts to give his ad- 
versary fool’s mate, looking very hard in anoth- 
er direction all the while to divert suspicion, 
lady Di kept an innocent countenance during 
the progress of her machinations. I think this 
appearance of lamb-like unconsciousness was one 
of the most potent snares wherewith this beauty 
lured. prey to her wolfish' maw. But for the 
present, at least, the game was stopped —the 
pieces overset. 

On the morning succeeding the ball at Orme 
‘tlouse Thurstan was sitting in the music-room, 


** Tf all goes well,” he said, hurriedly, ‘‘I shall 
go to Airdale’s for a few weeks’ hunting early in 
the season. The Ormes are going—shall you be 
there ?” 

Lady Di said ‘‘Yes” meekly enough. She 
liked Lord Airdale; it was a pleasant place to 
stay at—she should certainly go. She was all 
meekness, depression, and pathos until Thurstan 
was gone, and she went up stairs to enjoy the 
privacy of her own room. Then she glanced at 
a mirror, and a look of gentle triumph sparkled 
in her gray eyes. 

‘*T certainly do not show my age,” she said. 

————————————————————— 


| CHAPTER XXIX. 


ROBERT DOUGLAS'S JOURNAL. 
Avrret, November, 18—. 
Have I not read somewhere cf a girl who 
picked up a linnet from the dust in which it 
had been thrown, with bruised wing and ruffled 
breast, and carried it home? The bird was 
young, and adapted itself by degrees to its new 
home, grew to love its captor and whistle to her 
voice. Then came a time when the girl sick- 
ened; it was the bird’s place to lift its friend 
from the slough. ‘The girl reaped the reward 
of her act of salvation. She was crippled, and 
might not leave her weary bed; she was par- 
tially blinded by weakness, and could not face 
the gladness of the sun; she was obliged for a 
long season to turn her face to the wall; and 
while the hours, otherwise so blank, tided away, 
her ears were filled with the sweet hints con- 
veyed in the linnet’s song. The rush of the free 
winds, the heavy nodding of the bulrush, the 
shuddering haste of the stream, the splendor of 
the films blown across the face of the setting 
sun, the faint fragrance of ripening blossoms— 
all these were hymned by the child of air, and 
the child of earth took comfort in thé sound. 
What has this to do with Azalea? Nothing. 
Only that every memory, every experience, ev- 
ery fancy floated from the past to be fused in 
the possibilities of the future; all the old sor- 
rows, all the dead joys, all the tremuldus silence 
of the present, seem stirred by her influence, 
even as the kiss in the magic bower woke the 
sleepers of a century into a new, strange world. 
I have rescued my bird from a slough of in- 
comprehension. Her mind was filled with dim 
light ; I have strengthened her intellect. I have 
enabled my bird to look at the sun; and when 
the hour comes when I shall be blind, perchance 
with the terrible dimness of fatuity, will she sing 
of the day, will she hint brightness to me and 
comfort despair? I doubt. 
* ~ * * 





* * 


There is a whisper of trouble in the air, a throb 
of pain in my heart. Shall I tear it from me at 
once, this threatening evil? Shall I crush it out 
as I would a creeping red flame of fire? Shall I 
turn my face from it and fly? And what does 
this question prove? I try and hide my thoughts 
from myself, but they leap up in strength, as the 
flame, once allowed to have birth, flares up its 
threatenings of destruction. Oh, child, child! 
how your calm face troubles mine; how your 
unconscious serenity irritates the fever in my 
mind! If I were to leave you to-morrow, and 
begin all the old sick life of aimless wanderings, 
carrying with me the great blank of your ab- 
sence, how would you feel?- A little sorry, per- 
haps, for I have been kind to Moore. She might 
even miss me for her own sake. Am I not Ser 
only companion in intellect, yet do not the young 
prize beauty more highly than genius? She 
would weep far bitterer tears if her pet birds 
were to droop into death, or her favorite dog get 
a mortal injury, than at my departure. She 
loves these creatures, loves them with the warm, 
unreasoning sympathy with which Nature some- 
times links tender human hearts to her dumb off- 
spring. Azalea has taught the wood-dove to 
coo in her breast; her dog creeps to her for com- 
fort if it receives a sudden hurt; her eyes close 
into a sidelong glance of ineffable tenderness 
when her gray-headed jackdaw perches on her 
hand, chuckling quaint choked notes. But I—I 








am less to her even than these, infinitely less to 
her than the vague glories of her untried future. 
She has grown to the age of dreams; she is no 
longer the child whose pleasure is in gambol and 
unrest; she now rejoices in solitude; she likes 
to commune with the beauty of her own hopes, 
and in these I have no place. I will go and see 
her; the sight of her unconscious face may re- 
store my failing control. Why should I be vexed 
because a beautiful flower smiles at the sun rath- 
er than at me, or a child whom I have known 
long fails to feel for me the surprise of passion ? 

Passion! Such a word is a profanation to her 
pure face; such a word is inadmissible in de- 
scribing the relations between a young and beau- 
tiful woman and an old, uncomely man. Such 
passion she might feel for me as the wind shows 
when it blows all the dead leaves from wintry 
boughs in one soft, sapless hecatomb of decay. 

+ - ~ 


I have just returned from Auriel. I displayed 
naught but a somewhat unusual constraint—at 
least in a younger and more graceful man it 
would have been constraint, though with me I 
fear it was ungainly sternness; but it did not 
matter. She did not heed, far less inquire, even 
in her eyes, of the cause of my disquiet. She 
ran down the path to meet me, babbling gayly as 
a wayward brook. ‘‘ There was news— great 
news!” she said, clasping my arm. ‘‘I must 
try and guess what it was.” I suggested that old 
Sally’s grandson had ‘‘ come home from the In- 
dies.” Guess again? Well, bad the cat brought 
into the world of birds and mice some small 
snowy duplicates of herself? Wrong again! I 
said I would guess no more. I spoke harshly, 
to conceal a mighty tremor of delight which 
thrilled me when her hands clasped mine caress- 
ingly—a delight which died almost as soon as it 
was born, for she flitted away from me again 
and caught hold of a pale cluster of chrysanthe- 
mums. 

Then, with her face sparkling, and breath com- 
ing quick, she cried, 

‘*T have seen some people!” 

What description of people? 

‘*T have seen horses and dogs, and men in 
red coats, and ladies—two ladies I think I saw 
—and they flew like the wind; and—oh, look! 
they are here again !” 

She grasped my arm, her face glowing with 
excitement, her lips apart, her other hand point- 
ing to a distant line of meadows which skirt the 
south side of the shrubberies. We were in the 
shrubbery-path, and in front of us a tree had 
fallen and let in a wide gap of light in the dense 
line of shadow. 

She perched her pretty arched feet on the 
gnarled side of the branch near her, and stood 
like a beautiful wild bird, which, with bright 
startled eyes and head upraised, listens for a pos- 
sible foe in the rustle of a leaf—only that the 
child’s face was scarcely one of apprehension ; 
there was hope in it. 

Far off beyond the meadow the blue haze of 
distance was flecked by scarlet coats. Only two 
men were far in advance of the rest. These two 
were in close company with the pack, which 
streamed down the slope of the meadow toward 
us. On they came, close and compact. They 
were silent, but there was eloquence in their mo- 
tion. The scent held them as though it were a 
magnet to their desiring breath; their sterns, no 
longer quivered by doubt or ey were close 
down. The scent was burning, and the pace too 
fast to allow of any superfluous expression of ex- 
citement. Not a hound spoke; they swept on, 
a bright, moving flash of lust. Every faculty in 
them was strained to the utmost. They were 
tired, but they hung on to the line as though 
glued to it. Certainty added fury to their ef- 
fort. The wind, which blew in the track of their 
flying prey, brought delight to their nostrils and 
lifted them onward in an accession of fierce ex- 
ultation. It might be a comedy to the pink- 
coated sportsmen behind, or even to that thor- 
ough-bred steeple-chaser—an animal that still 
took his fences with the nonchalance of a gen- 
tleman, in spite of the heavy plow up which he 
had been obliged to gallop; but to the hounds 
it was a very serious drama indeed—one which 
necessitated their closest attention, and which 
absorbed all lesser and illicit attractions: the 
youngest and chubbiest-nosed puppy among 
them would not have dared to have even turned 
the white of his eye toward a hare, though she 
had got up under his paws; while as to the pant- 
ing, wet bundle of fur which crept into the wa- 
ter-ditch close to where Azalea and I stood, there 
could be no doubt but that he was suffering a 
dire tragedy. 

‘¢They will kill him!” gasped Azalea. ‘‘ Don't 
let them, Robert!” 

The hunted creature glanced slantwise at us, 
with an expression which seemed to say, ‘‘'There’s 
another devil!” Then he paused as though to 
consider his last resource. He was pretty near- 
ly exhausted. Doubtless it is fatiguing to run 
an hour and forty minutes (they had been run- 
ning that time), best foot foremost, at pain of 
death ; it did him great credit that he was still 
able to form any plan of evasion. To the right 
of us was Azalea’s little summer-house, a build- 
ing in which she was wont to hold levées of wood- 
pigeons. The door of this hut stood ajar, and 
the fox saw before him one last chance for ex- 
istence. In an instant, with a desperate effort, 
he cleared the space between the ditch and the 
hut and disappeared in the shadow of the inte- 
rior; and when Azalea peeped in after him, pre- 
vious to securing the door of his retreat, she saw 
a tuft of gray hair, fringing a log near the 
thatched roof. 

‘* He has tucked himself in, all but his ta.!'” 
she said, with glee. ‘‘ They sha’n't have him; 
shall they, Robert ?” 

I shook my head, ‘‘ You are dreadfully un- 
sophisticated, Azala; no wonder Moore com- 
plains of your living without the pale of the 





world. If you were a fashionable young lad 
a would perhaps know how to give a view hal- 
or lift the hounds on to the line of that fox 
which have just secreted in that rts- 
womanlike fashion ; you would clap your hands 
with delight at the shriek of a hare run into by 
a swift grayhound ; at the least, you would 
sometimes spend the summer hours in watching 
showers of pigeons fall under the prowess of the 
Red House champions; you might make a book 
on the event, while your kid-gloves got splashed 


with the warm of the living targets.” 
A look of disgust d in the girl's eyes. 
“They are beasts,” she said, emphatically. 


The pack were close to us; in a minute they 
were i and out of the ditch, and round our feet. 
The majority rushed on, but a few old hounds 
threw up their heads and declined to be deluded. 
The two horsemen I have mentioned as being 
forward galloped up to the fence, followed by one 
or two others. ‘‘ Where? where? Have you 
seen him? Where did he go?” they shouted. 

Azalea pinched my arm. I hesitated. The 
old hounds were still at fault; for when the fox 

from the water-ditch to the hut he had 
y sey d with a single bound, which cleared the 
short yard of ground which lay between the verge 
of the ditch and the hut-door. 

** You have seen him?” one of the horsemen 
cried, interrogating Azalea. 

Her cheek flushed, and her lips quivered. 
Then she stood forward in the sunshine, this in- 
carnation of beauty and guilelessness, and de- 
liberately lied. 

‘*T saw him,” she said, distinctly, ‘‘go up 
there,” pointing vaguely toward a distant field. 
Then she turned on me with a savage whisper, 

** Tf you contradict me I'll never learn another 
line of Homer.” 

As the huntsman called off the puzzled hounds, 
and the riders turned their tired horses away 
from the fence, I looked reproachfully at her 
conscious face. 

‘* Tt is never good to lie.” 

** Yes, it is,” she answered, defiantly. “‘Some- 
times it is quite right.” 

** As when ?” 

She hesitated. ‘‘When—when the—the wo- 
men said, in Pharaoh’s time, you know, that all 
the little boys were little girls. Didn’t they do 
right ?” 

‘* But foxes are not infants.” 

‘*Every thing which is defenseless should be 
as an infant to us,” she said, gravely. ‘‘ But look 
there! What is he going to do?” 

He was the man on the thorough-bred horse 
whom [ had noticed when I first saw the hounds ; 
a fine-looking young man, whose air and manner 
seemed familiar to me even in the distance, but 
whom I did not recognize until he now came 
quite up to the fence. 

** What’s on the other side ?” he called out. 

‘Water. It’s adouble. Look out!” 

He took back his horse a few yards, and trotted 
slowly down to the fence. 

Then came a flash of crimson throngh the 
golden autumn haze before us. I looked at 
Azalea. Was it my fancy—was it the surprise 
of the to her novel sight—or did she blush and 
wear an expression which was almost one of 
consciousness, as ‘Thurstan Mowbray, handsome 
and bright as ever (damn him!) advanced te- 
ward me, taking off his hat to her? 

**So glad to see you again, old fellow!” he 
said, his big brown eyes seeming to catch new 
fire'as he glanced at my companion. ‘“ You 
seé, I have come to try the hunting-grounds of 
my native country. Will you do me f” “_T 
to— ?” 


I forced myself to anticipate his request, al- 
though I fear I performed the ceremony of in- 
troducing Captain Mowbray to Miss Moore in a 
very churlish fashion. Introfuce the falcon to 
the dove, the doe to the deerhound—introduce 
youth, beauty, and experience to youth, beauty, 
and ignorance—introduce this young and hand- 
some man, blessed with every adventitious grace, 
to the girl who is worshiped by me, who am old, 
ungainly, unattractive, my intellect too large for 
her to grasp; for I love her with all the madness 
of a boy, with all the anguish of aman. Child! 
when I saw you there in the evening sun, all the 
glows of autumn seeming to deepen on your 
golden head, your eyes shy and averted, your 
face troubled with something which, if it was not 
pleasure, was one of its echoes; and that hand- 
some man, whom Nature seemed to link with 
you, so well did his appearance match yours, talk- 
ing eagerly to you, alluding to me occasionally, 
but evidently engrossed by the loveliness of your 
image—when I saw all this, there came a terrible 
sickening over my heart. Then I looked at that 
man with some such dark foreboding of prescient 
guilt as may have clouded Cain’s heart when bit- 
ter jealousy begot lust of blood. 

When Mowbray, smiling, bade us adieu, he 
added, 

‘*T will ride over to-morrow, and you must 
tell me all about the pictures.” He spoke to me, 
but he looked at Azalea. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
THE WORK OF A FORTNIGHT. 


So she had seen it once more—that bright, 
audacious face which had caused such tumult in 
her existence on that never-to-be-forgotten day 
when she stood on the bank in a tremble of ferns. 
Was she angered still when she remembered the 
insult of that surprise? Certainly it was anger 
which flushed her cheek and made her pulses 
throb when she saw him again; but then his 
manner was so different now, he was so courte- 
ous and gentle ; she could hardly realize that this 
was the person she had wished to slay with some 
imaginary dagger. And he was owner of Auriel, 
too, or would be so one day ; Robert Douglas told 
her thus much in answer to her questions. 

The grim warriors on the wall acquired an ad- 











ditional interest in her eyes now that she had 
seen their living representative. When she next 
went down stairs she paused to wonder whether 
this Mowbray inherited any of the daring which 
made Gaston de Mowbray throw himself before 
the body of his young brother, a living shield, 
which presently fell hacked with wounds, while 
the boy rode away unscathed. Azalea, living in 
an ideal world, could not suspect how ignoble 
were the aims, how mean and trifling the ambi- 
tion of the majority of nineteenth-century heroes, 
who wear gold lace and spurs. 

After looking at the portrait which seemed to 
her to embody the lineaments of the gay rider 
on horseback who had flashed toward her through 
the gray woods yesterday, Azalea walked softly 
into the large salon, and looked at her own re- 
flection in a large old-fashioned mirror. 

This is what Robert Douglas saw when, a few 
minutes later, his tall form and moody face dark~ 
ened the doorway : 

The bright glow of her cheeks and hair showed 
dimly through the dust and cobwebs which ob- 
scured the mirror; a crack marred the dimple in 
her chin, a tremulous thread, blotched by a spider, 
seemed to wave down her hair; her hands were 
busy securing a rose over one little ear, a fillet of 
ribbon glistened behind the other. The rose se- 
cured, Azalea stepped back, on her toes, with 
such a look of meditation as a bird wears when 
it puzzles over its duplicate in a mirror. 

She was asking herself for the first time, ‘‘ Am 
I fair?” 

And Douglas, watching her from the door, felt 
his heart contract with pain as he saw the nascent 
symptom of coquetry, the first consciousness of 
physical beauty develop itself in one who had 
hitherto been as careles. of her loveliness as the 
birds of the air. 

‘* Why are you decking yourself in this way ?” 
he asked, savagely. 

‘*T don’t know,” she stammered, half fright- 
ened, ‘* I never thought ; I was only wondering.” 

‘*T have sometimes wished for your sake, 
Azalea, that you were ill-favored as the women 
who are burned red in autumn suns, and coars- 
ened by labor. But I comforted myself, think- 
ing there was safety even for beauty in solitude, 
and now—” He checked himself, remembering 
that to warn a child or a woman of danger is to 
expose them to it. He added more gently— 

‘* Forgive me for speaking so roughly, Azalea ; 
but if you only knew how I should loathe to see 
your guileless face spoiled by consciousness of 
its attraction. Be content with the beauty God 
has given you.” 

‘*T meant no harm,” the girl faltered, looking 
down; but when Douglas left her to make his 
morning greeting to old Moore she looked once 
more at her own reflection. 

‘*T am pretty,” she whispered to herself, and 
her lips curled into a smile as she spoke. ‘“‘ For 
all his scolding he thinks me fair—he owned as 
much,” 

Then she went and sat at the window, and 
looked wistfully at the avenue path, which seem- 
ed to tremble in the light and shadow which 
played over it, which proves that Douglas had 
been wiser had he held his peace. 
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Robert Douglas's Journal continued. 


There are two hells made by man for himself 
—remorse’ and jealousy. Which is the most 
terrible of endurance, the hell of the past or the 
hell of the present? In which is the flame hot- 
test? Remorse is the dull, low throb of unas- 
suageable pain, jealousy the wild bound of a 
fi ‘hich is almost craze. 

y, oat have I done to deserve this last? Is it 
not enough punishment that I have wandered 
through all the prime of my life with my head 
down; that for me no bird is jubilant, no sun is 
bright, no voice is glad? 

*« “ - *- - - 

For years I have carried a pall. What devil 
possessed me that I should break from its shadow 
to clutch at roses? That man whose life I saved, 
need he have cast the shadow of his beauty over 
the one gleam of sunshine in my path? ‘He 
would come again!” Of course he came. He 
was seized with an immense interest in the old 
portraits and books. Will Miss Moore tell him 
‘*all about them?” She begins shy and flush- 
ing at the sound of her own voice. She speaks 
with her soul in her eyes, and looks at him with 
the pure, unconscious regard of an angel. Mean- 
while the young man yawns a good deal, but 
takes every available opportunity of drawing 
nearer to her, of touching her hand, of caress- 
ing, when her face is averted, stray curls blown 
about her head by the wind. 

It is a fortnight since that day when this fresh 
curse in my life fellon me. Perhaps the bitter- 
est pang of all is to feel that were I free, and 
were my soul clean, so that I could place myself 
at her feet, she would walk away, never perceiv- 
ing that I was thus prostrate. I never could be 
to her even a possibility. I rank with her old 
guardian, with the gloomy shadows of the house, 
with all the familiar scenes of childhood: I am 
an appendage. This Mowbray is in himself a 
new event, an event which colors all her hitherto 
hueless existence. 

A fortnight to-day since he crossed my path, 
and he has been here nearly every day since. 
Heaven help me! My hate of him is becoming 
hideous. This mean, bitter jealousy dwarfs the 
big heart into that of a fretting child. I loathe 
and scorn myself for the ignoble torture self-in- 
flicted. I pore over crabbed pages, hold my 
head between my hands, and try not to catch 





the reflection of that withered, harsh face peer- 
ing at me from the cracked mirror opposite, and 
then her presence approaches in that gust of 
lonely -sounding wind tossing the bough against | 
the pane; her face gleams in that star which | 
sparkles in the upper square of the casement. | 


She pervades the whole chamber, and my 
thoughts fall into confusion again. I am crush- 
ed by the misery of my prescience. 





CHAPTER XXXL. 
LOVE PASSED AN HOUR OF LOVE WITH ME. 


Tue hours ‘‘ drawled” (that was George Moore’s 
term for the dreamy, drowsy, autumn noons) into 
days, and days slipped into weeks, and still Cap- 
tain Mowbray lingered in the vicinity of Auriel, 
showing an increasing interest in what he vague- 
ly described as ‘‘the books and pictares, and all 

t sort of thing.” What need to repeat the 
details of the old, old story; what need to dwell 
on all the subtle indices which point to one in- 
evitable result? The sun and the sunflower, the 
**moon that draws the sea, and the clond that 
stoops from heaven and takes the shape,” has 
not every simile been exhausted to illustrate the 
beautiful antique Legend of Love? Only there 
be some children that blow bubbles, knowing 
well their instability, and anticipating their col- 
lapse to nothingness with a sort of pensive scorn ; 
there be others who believe the exquisite phan- 
tom to be fashioned of enduring rock. The first 
inhalation of chloroform is as a foretaste of Par- 
adise. It is only those who have partaken of it 
frequently who can prophesy the after-sensation 
of deadly sickness. Lady Diana, when she loved, 
and reaped happiness from her love's indulgence, 
felt as one who assumes royal robes for a brief 
period, and whose shining crown surmounts sad 
foreseeing eyes, which are ever fixed on the end. 
Azalea was as the imbecile, happy beyond the 
power of reason, who glories in the wreath of 
straw and circlet of beads, and has that sublime 
faith, the faith of ignorance, in these frail adorn- 
ments of a visionary 

Captain Mowbray hunted very seldom now. 
‘*The country was too blind for any thing,” he 
said; and in truth autumn lingered this year, 
dilatory as a lover loth to bid his mistress fare- 
well. To the horizon’s verge the woods blushed 
red and brown, the wind held its breath, and the 
leaf that dropped did so in pure repletion of its 
life. 

On one golden afternoon the sun shone on a 
pretty scene in the Auriel shrubberies. 

A young man, and a girl still younger, sat on 
the trunk of a fallen beech. No hatchet had 
thus prostrated the tree; it had been rent in 
twain and flung to earth in some wild freak of 
the tempest. ‘The sun fleckered patches of gold 
on to the girl’s bare head, and on to the yet viv- 
id ruddy beech-leaves. Wild flowers and long 
grasses, thrusting themselves up round the tree’s 
sides, partly concealed her little feet. He and 
she supported between them a ponderous vol- 
ume, with dusty edges. It had on its black 
sides a dingy inscription, which made believe to 
have once been written in gilt letters. The in- 
scription told that the volame was a treatise on 
Illuminating Manuscripts, and that it belonged 
to Anselm ee scion of the house 
of Mowbray, whe A.D. 1600. Either 
the work was too imteresting to be read quickly, 
or so dull that it was not read at all; for the 
couple looking at it were so quiet that a furry 
bob-tailed rabbit came out and cleaned his face 
before them. Over-ripe blossoms drifted slowly 
through the air; sometimes they were caught on 
the bearded faces of tall grasses; here and there 
they rested on the hem of Azalea’s dress. ‘The 
bees kept up a hum of enjoyment over some late 
roses, or burrowed their brown bodies in the 
flowers’ depths in an ecstasy of self-indulgence. 
Overhead, a bird sang out its appreciation of ex- 
istence. 

Presently Captain Mowbray twitched off the 
head of a rose, and gently placed it in his com- 
panion’s hair. The thrush flew away at his 
movement; the insect tumbled out of its lus- 
cious recess; the rabbit scudded away in a pan- 
ic; but no other living thing was there to take 
note of the two. 

Old Moore was slumbering away the hours by 
the fire indoors—for the old, like infants, are 
perpetually relapsing into slumber, as though 
their hold of life were not a thing assured or 
certain. Robert Douglas sat brooding in his 
lonely cottage ; withheld from going to Auriel— 
withheld from keeping the kindly watch over 
Azalea he would have done over any other de- 
fenseless creature placed in a situation of peril— 
because of his own painful consciousness. So 
there was no one to spoil the pretty tableau on 
the beech-tree, nor to overhear and repeat the 
words which presently stole into, rather than 
broke the silence. 

** My darling!” 

My darling was rather a favorite expression 
of Captain Mowbray’s. Frequent use made it 
come glibly to his tongue; he had applied it so 
often, to so many darlings, that it perchance 
had lost somewhat of its charm to him. But 
she at his side flushed and trembled, as the en- 
chanted princess might have done at the sound 
of the magic word which transfigured her from 
stone into life. 

**Don’t you love me a little bit, Azalea? 
Hang it, do speak !” 

It is a pity that the language of the hero should 
have been so little in unison with the exquisite 
poetry of the scene; but you see men, like green 
caterpillars, assume the color of what they sub- 
siston. Captain Mowbray had lived on barrack- 
rooms and clubs, furnished lodgings, cigars, bet- 
ting-books, etc. Had he been asked to describe 
the present scene in words he would have said 
that it was ‘* Awfully jolly, you know; quite dry 
and warm; no fear of catching coid, and the 
dearest little girl in the world to spoon on!” 

I think Thurstan had somewhat degenerated 
mentally since the days when he was wild for 
love of Lady Diana; there was now more of the 
barrack-room, and less of the fresh-hearted bo 
about him; more of that false philosophy which 


some men think ‘good tone,” and with which | into plots for cottages and tents. 
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they glaze over their finer feelings, as painters 
obscure the lovely vivid tints of modern paint- 
ings, so that they may obtain a fashionable an- 
tique gloom. Not that Thurstan meant any 
harm in the present instance: he was thorough- 
ly kind-hearted ; he would not have hurt a fly. 
If you think that I am presenting you with the 
hackneyed picture of Faust and Marguerite you 
are mistaken. This girl attracted him. He be- 
lieved that he loved her; he designed no evil to 
her; at any rate, it was very pleasant to see so 
fair a face flushing and paling under the fire of 
his eyes—she could never meet his eyes, and 
that amused him ; she talked in a quaint, thought- 
ful strain, oddly at variance with her youthful 
appearance, and that amused him. He did not 
altogether understand her; he thought her very 
odd, but very charming, nevertheless. He longed 
to kiss her again; to take her in his arms as he 
had done that day when he saw her in the ferns ; 
but something in her innocence and defenseless- 
ness repulsed him more than the sharpest reproof 
would have done. He had referred more than 
once to that by-gone episode ; and the girl had 
become so shy, had shown such genuine distress 
at the reminiscence, that he had not the heart to 
pursue the subject—only he sometimes found it 
very hard not to repeat the offense; and on this 
especial day he felt himself tempted beyond the 
power of resistance; hence he had, as he said, 
**broken cover.” He had asked Azalea if “‘ she 
didn’t like him, just a little bit?” and he was 
answered by that silence, more exquisite than 
words, which belongs to modesty—the proud 
modesty of seventeen—which made the girl 
chary of any outspoken expression of her heart's 
secret. 

Captain Mowbray, better accustomed to wo- 
men of the world, always equal to every occa- 
sion, waxed impatient at her silence. 

**Do say you like me, Azalea.” 

Azalea counted mechanically the flecks of 
ay that danced on a laurel-leaf, and was si- 
ent. 

“Then you don’t care for me; and I suppose 
I had better go away, and never come here any 
more.” 

She paled visibly, and stole a glance at him 
half-piteous, half-fearful. 

** Why don’t you speak, then?” he said, vi- 
ciously annihilating a tall nettle which grew near 
his foot. 

Still no answer. It was foolish of her, but 
something in her foolishness flattered him more 
than the grace of consummate ease would have 
done. 

**Do you wish me to go?” 

** N-n-n-o.” 

me, OM 

He was at her feet in an instant; then, in pity 
to her scared look, he only rested his lips on her 
little hands. 

** My little darling!”, he said, passionately, 
**T love you, and I long to kiss you; but never 
mind; I won’t without leave. I did it once be- 
fore when you couldn’t help yourself, which was 
shabby of me; so now I'll wait for your permis- 
sion.” 

And Thurstan sighed, and felt that he was 
heroically self-denying ; but he would not consent 
to releasing her hands, but held them tightly, 
looking up in her face with an expression which 
methinks is not apt to fill a man’s eyes after the 
happy years of sweet-and-twenty. Sad-and-forty 
has thought in his gaze, even in the maddest de- 
lirium of pleasure; it’s only sweet-and-twenty 
who squanders his delight, believing it to be in- 
exhaustible. 

Ere long the sun burned low in the west, and 
the lovers wended homeward. It was not until 
they stood in the porch in that farewell pause 
which indicates so much that Thurstan suggested, 

**Couldn’t you— wouldn't you—say good- 
night properly, Azalea?” 

He lowered the brown mustache to rather 
close proximity with her lips. For an instant 
she hesitated, and that hesitation was in itself a 
caress; but she pulled her hands free and fled 
precipitately into the room where Moore crooned 
over the fire in company with a blinking cat, on 
whom Topaz kept a wakeful eye of aggression. 

Captain Mowbray waited an instant on the 
chance of Azalea’s return. Then he philosoph- 
ically lit a cigar and walked away. 

‘Rum creatures women are,” he meditated ; 
‘* they never run straight. Now if I cared about 
any one enough to spend two or three hours in 
their company I should dike to kiss them.” 


—) 


THE NATIONAL CAMP-MEETING. 


We give this week a large number of illustra- 
tions relating to the National Camp- Meeting 
which opened July 6, at Round Lake, New 
York. Some of these are from photographs, and 
others from sketches by Mr. Sranvey Fox. 

The idea of holding annually a National Camp- 
Meeting of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
gathering to include representatives of every Con- 
ference in the United States, was started about 
three years ago, and in July, 1867, the first meet- 
ing of the kind was held at Vineland, New Jer- 
sey. ‘The second meeting was held last summer 
at Manheim, in Pennsylvania, with equally grati- 
fying results. 

@ The meeting at Round Lake this summer was 
peculiarly fortunate in its surroundings. A more 
desirable location could not have been chosen. 
The grounds, situated midway between Troy and 
Saratoga Springs, consisted of about forty acres. 
Throughout their whole extent they are shaded 
by beautiful trees, and are plentifully supplied 
with streams and springs of water; while to the 
north lies Round Lake—a sheet of water about 
one mile in diameter. These grounds were laid 
out with rare taste and judgment in avenues and 


streets, and the different sections were divided 
The grounds 
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are the property of the Round Lake Camp- 
Meeting Association of the Methodis« Episcopal 
Church, ‘Troy Conference, which was incorpora- 
ted about two years ago by the State Legislature. 

To secure perfect order—a matter of the first 
importance, where, as in this case, about 20,000 
people are gathered together—a detachment of 
the Metropolitan Police of Troy was present. 

The Rey. Mr. Inskip, of Baltimore, preached 
the opening discourse. On Sunday, July 11, an 
eloquent and impressive sermon was delivered 
by Bishop Smipson, the ablest pulpit orator in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. His imme- 
diate audience numbered 8000 persons. Twen- 
ty-eight States of the Union were represented at 
this camp-meeting. There was no disturbance, 
and all who attended the meeting were comfort- 
ably provided for. 





THE FIAT OF FATE. 


A poo. where water-flags all yellow grow, 
A grassy bank where pollard willows stand 
Like sentinels, to guard the onward flow 
Of those clear wavelets in between the land. 
To where they rush, stream-like, and foaming move 
The miller’s clattering, useful-going wheel, 
And fill with snowy whiteness every groove 
With low-voiced cries, as if they, too, could feel. 
Two girls, near by the willows, standing watch 
Two little boats of bark with paper sails 
Which float upon the pool, a mimic match 
In pledge of Fate, and woe to her who fails. 
Mab, the arch little one, kneels down, “See, see, 
My boat is crossing straight, my love is true!" 
And pointing to the toy, she turns with glee 
And sees her comrade's eyes are bathed in dew. 
Custance, with features straight, and nut-brown hair, 
A hazel-brown, all lighted goldenly, 
Her boat capsizivg in a breath of air, 
Cries, ‘‘ Mab, my love is false—he's false. Ah, me!" 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Down mn THe Wor_tp—A miner. 
conciiiiies ’ 
REVIVING DROWNING PERSONS. 


As the bathing season has commenced, and persons 
are liable to drowning several times this summer, the 
following hints will tell how to bring them to: 

If the drowned person be a politician, whisper in 
his ear that he has just been appointed to a fat office. 

If a married woman, softly tell her that-her husband 
oy cutting in fat with that woman she hates. 

fa young man, tell him confidentially that ayother 
fellow is after his sweet-heart. 

If a married man, slyly tell him that a handsome 
young lady called yesterday, and is to call again to- 
day at his office on important private business. 


_— 
BASE-BALL. 


The noonday sun was pouring down 
Upon a meadow eere and brown, 
ere stood a youth with bat on high; 
Loud to his comrades rang the cry, 
“ Base-ball |" 








He hopes to win himself a name, 

By playing soon “a great match game ;" 

For him ‘twill be the greatest fun 

To hear the words, “‘ Live Oaks have won.” 
* Base-ball !” 


His brow was bumped, his eye was black, 
His coat was torn from off his back ; 
But still, like battered bngle rung, 
The accents of that swollen tongue, 
** Base-ball |” 


Around the field he saw the light 
Of friendly faces beaming bright, 
Just by his head a bal! fas ipo, 
And from his lips escapes a groan, 
“* Base-ball |" 


“Now stop the game," the old man said, 
“The ‘second base’ had smashed his head, 
The ‘pitcher,’ too, has sprained his wrist, 
The ‘umpire's’ brain is in a mist.” 

** Base-ball |" 


“Oh, drop that ball!" the maiden said, 
* and make a long ‘home run’ instead.” 
A “hot ball” hit him in the eye, 
But still he answered with a sigh, 

“ Base-ball |" 


“Beware! you'll soon be ont on foul !" 

This was the “‘fielder's” awful howl! 

But still re-echoed in hie ear, 

In that deep voice, so thick and queer, 
* Base-ball !" 


“Used up,” he sank upon the ground, 
While pitying comrades gathered round, 
And in the awful throes of death 
He murmured, with his latest breath, 

** Base-ball |" 


There on the cold earth, drear and gray, 

To perfect jelly smashed, he lay, 

While o'er the summer fields afar 

Was heard the victor’s loud huzza, 

** Bage-ball |" 
eis 
An Englishman, boasting of the cuportority of the 
horses in his country, mentioned that the celebrated 
Eclipse had run a mile in a minute. “My good fel- 
low,” exclaimed an American present, “ that is rather 
leas than the average rate of our common roadsters. 
I live at my country seat, near Philadelphia, and when 
I ride in a hurry to town, of a morning, my shadow 
can't keep up with me, but generally comes in the 
store to find me from a minute to a minute and a haif 
after my arrival. One morning the beast was rest- 
less, and I rode him as hard as I could several times 
around a large factory, just te take the old Harry out 
of him. Well, Sir, he went so fast that the whole 
time I saw my back directly before me, and was twice 
in danger of riding over myself!" 
-_>- 





A shabby-genteel young man entered a tradesmun's 
store the other day with his hands crammed in both 


ockets, as if they were flush with the rhino, ‘ Mr. 

y _,.” said he, ‘I believe I am indebted to you sixty- 

two anda half cents, cash, borrowed somewhere about 
” y 


a year ago. * Yes, Sir,” replied the tradesman, 
smacking his lips and holdin y out his hand to receive 
the ready cash. “Iam giad you have come, for I 
had almost forgotten it myself." “Oh! I never for- 
yet these things,” said the fellow; “I like to have 
all things square; so I want you to lend me thirty- 
seven and a half cents more, which will make even 
” 

money. AER. 

SNUFF-TAKING. 
What a moment, what a doubt! 
All my nose is inside out— ; 
All my thrilling, tickling caustic, 
Pyramid rhinocerostic 

“Wants to sneeze, and can not do it! 
How it yearns me, thrills me, stings me! 
How that rapturous torment fills me 

Now says, “Sneeze, yon goose, get throug! 
Shee—shee—oh, ‘tis most del-ishi! 
Ishi—ishi—most delishs ! 
(Hang it, I shall sneeze till epring !) 
Suuff’s a most delicious thing. 
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ON THE BEACH AT NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND.—[{Draws sy C. G. Busu. } 





























THE NEW SUSPENSION BRIDGE, 
NIAGARA FALLS. 

Tue longest suspension bridge in the world is 
that which connects the village of Niagara Falls 
with Clifton in Canada. It was first opened to 
the public about six months ago, and is a beau- 
tiful structure, exhibiting remarkable engineer- 
ing skill. Before the erection of this bridge the 
only method of crossing the river near the Falls 
was by a ferry-boat; a passage across the Old 
Suspension Bridge involving a long ride or walk 
of about two miles on each side. The new 








NEW SUSPENSION BRIDGE, NIAGARA FALLS—FROM THE CANADA SIDE. 


bridge enables one to cross from the American 
side after only a short walk from the principal 
hotels, and is located in full view of the Great 
Cataract, and the grand scenery which sur- 
rounds it. 

This bridge is 1268 feet long, the cables from 
which it is suspended being nearly 1900 feet. 
They are composed of seven wire ropes, each 
rope consisting of seven strands, and are se- 
curely imbedded at the extremities—on the 
American side in heavy masonry, and on the 
Canadian side in the solid limestone rock. The 
American tower is 100 feet high, that on the 





other side being 105 feet. ‘The suspeaders are 
of wire rope, and twenty-four wire rope stays on 
each end of the bridge check undulatory motion. 
The combined strength of the cables and stays is 
found equal to the support of 3000 tons, The 


10 feet apart, upon which are laid the needle- 
beams 5 feet apart. These cords are strength- 
ened by channel bars of iron running the whole 
length on the under side, and so attached as to 
form a continuous plate. The elevation of the 





bridge above the Niagara River is about 180 


| feet, varying a little according to the general | it has been proposed to remedy. 


| 


| 


roadway of the bridge is composed of two cords | 


level of the lakes and the force of the wind. 
The depth of the water in the channel is 250 
feet. P 
From the United States Collector of Custems, 
whose office is at the entrance of the bridge on 
the American side, and who courteously gave 
us many items of information, we learned that 
the New Suspension Bridge is well patronized, 
being found so much more convenient than the 
old one. In the “season” two or three hun- 
dred dollars a day is often taken for toll. 

The narrow roadway is a disadvantage which 
At present, 











THE GREAT DAM AT SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS.—Puor. py A. E. anp A. J. ALpex, Srrincrizip, Massacuusetts.—[See Pace 494. 
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when a carriage enters on one side, a wire is 
pulled, which strikes a bell on the other side, to 
indicate that no carriage must be admitted in an 
opposite direction. But if the travel during the 
present season renders it expedient, the bridge 
will be widened. Two plans for doing this have 
been proposed; one being to saw the bridge 
through longitudinaliy and insert a timber ten 
feet jong in the division of each needle-beam, 
bolting the timbers securely, and planking over 
the whole. ‘This will spread the bridge apart 
without lessening the security of the suspension 
wires. The second plan, which is considered 
preferable, is to insert entirely new needle- 
beams, by which the width of the bridge will be 
doubled. The towers are to be inclosed before 
another winter with a covering of corrugated 
iron, and in due time the whole bridge will be 


painted. Commodious offices for the use of the 
public officers and the attachés of the bridge will 
soon be erected near the American entrance, and 
the surrounding grounds neatly laid out. 


This New Suspension Bridge is now one of 
the most attractive points to a visitor at Niagara 
Falls. In itself it is a most curious and won- 
derful structure; and standing in the centre of 
it you obtain a grand and imposing view. Above, 
the American and Horseshoe Falls, divided by 
Goat Island and Terrapin Tower, stretch in 
magnificent perspective from shore to shore ; the 
white clouds of mist rise high above the Falls, 
and, borne upon the breezes, fall in fine spray 
upon you; from the dizzy height you look below 
into two hundred and fifty feet of water, upon 
whose surface, however, a little ferry-boat safely 
plies between the clitts; below, the beautiful 

‘ Bridal Veil” spreads over the rocks, while in 

the distance you perceive the beginning of the 
Rapids above the Whirlpool. Such a view as 
this, once seen, is never forgotten. 

An examination of our engraving on page 
£93, taken from a photograph by CuarLEs Brer- 
stapt, will give our readers a general idea of 
this splendid structure. 


————— |} 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS DAM, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Tue Great Dam on the Connecticut River, 
between South Hadley Falls and Holyoke, is 
1ow undergoing repairs of a peculiar and in- 
teresting nature. ‘This dam, which is probably 
the largest in the United States, was completed 
in 1849. A year or two previously a dam had 
been-constructed at this point, which was sup- 
posed to be of remarkable strength. The engi- 
neer took great pride in his work, and when it was 
finished, and the gates shut down, he is said to 
have irreverently exclaimed: ‘* There! those 
gates are shut, and God Almighty himself 
can not open them!” ‘Two hours after an 
alarm was sounded that there was a breach 
in the works; and the waters with resistless 
force burst through, téaring up the huge struc- 
ture and carrying the fragments far down the 
stream. 

The present dam is constructed in the most 
substantial manner of solid timbers twelve inches 





quare, laid cross-wise, one above another, all 
bolted together, and sunk about four feet into 
the solid rock, where they are firmly secured. 
All the open spaces between the timbers are 
filled with stone 15 feet from the bottom. The 
dam is 30 feet high; and 1017 in length. The 
whole structure is covered with six-inch plank, 
bolted down to the timber, the ridge being double- 
planked, and covered with thick boiler-plate iron. 
4,400,000 feet of timber were used in the dam; 
70,500 perches of masonry were laid, and 602,- 
000 yards of earth, and 50,000 yards of rock ex- 


cavats d. 
The gates were closed October 22, 1849, and 
about nine hours afterward the water began to 


run over the dam. ‘The roar of this vast sheet 

of water is said to be sometimes heard at a dis- 

tance of forty miles; and the vibrations are often 

distinetly perceived in towns ten or fifteen miles 

away, where the doors and windows of houses 

rattl¢ in uniform pulsations with those observed 
¢} 


at the dam. The motive power secured by this 
dam, and the works connected with it, is said to 
be the best in the United States. 

For some time past the Superintendent of the 


Hadley Falls Company has been apprehensive 


that the continued action of this vast sheet of 
water, and the friction of the masses of ice which 
in times of freshet work back underneath the fall, 
beating against the timbers, might have caused 
serious damages in the structure itself. About 
a vear ago, having obtained the advice of some 
of the most skillful engineers in the country, he 
resolved upon a thorough investigation into its 


condition. It was a dangerous undertaking, and 
sturdy workmen utterly refused to risk their lives 
in it. He, however, obtained one assistant, and 
the two boldly ventured under the noisy, rushing 
torrent. A slow and perilous task it was—crawl- 
ing on hands and knees through dark, misty 
spaces, over and under slimy timbers, the close, 
noxious air clogging the lungs at every breath. 
Two or three hours passed, and the expectant 
crowd about the dam became alarmed at the long 
absence of the explorers. At length one bold 
man, carrying restoratives with him, went in to 
ch for them. He found both men exhaust- 
and one in such a helpless condition that, 
ithout stimulants and immediate help, he could 
never have come out of his close quarters. The 
two adventurers, however, had made some im- 

tant discoveries, Great cavities, some not 
less than fifty feet long and twenty deep, were 

rm in the rock before the dam, and extended 
many feet back into the structure of the dam it- 
sell 

Last September the work of repairing com- 
menced. By means of coffer-dams the water 
was turned aside, so that, section by section, the 
uneven surface of the bed of the river in front of 















the great dam was accurately surveyed. Begin- 
ning with the section in,which the damage was 
most serious, a structure was built of heavy tim- 
bers, laid cross-wise, fitting exactly into the cav- 
ities, and supported by the solid rock in front. 
The interstices between the timbers were filled 
with loose stone up to the water-mark; from 
which point the timbers were laid gradually re- 
ceding from the outer edge, until they met the 
old dam at the top. The new structure was coy- 
ered with twelve-inch oak planks, over which 
beech planks, four inches thick, were laid, all 
being firmly bolted to the original dam, and the 
apron of boiler-plate, which had been raised, was 
secured over the whole. 

About one-quarter of the dam has now been 
thus strengthened, giving to the fall of water the 
peculiar appearance shown in our illustration. 
‘The view is taken from the Holyoke side of the 
Connecticut, the point of sight being lower than 
the dam. The village of South Hadley Falls ap- 
pears on the opposite side, and the Holyoke range 
of mountains in the distance. On the 27th of 
last April, when the view we give was photo- 
graphed by Mr. A. E. Atpen, of Springfield, 
the water had risen from the freshets to a height 
of twelve feet above the top of thedam. Some 
idea of the pressure of such a body of water may 
be obtained from the fact that when there are 
only two feet above the ridge the pressure upon 
the dam is upward of 44,000 tons. The flour- 
ishing city of Holyoke, which is not represented 
in our engraving, owes its rapid growth and pros- 
perity to this great water power. 

The freshets necessitated a long intermission 
in the repairs on this dam, but the work has just 
recommenced ; and the huge piles of timber and 
stone ready to be used, and the force of workmen 
engaged to use them, indicate a heavy job. The 
total alteration which these repairs will produce 
in the form of the falls will greatly detract, we 
think, from the picturesque beauty of the Holyoke 
Dam ; but its superior strength and security will 
be unquestioned. 





LOOKING BACK. 


Have you forgotten the breezy downs, 
Where the lights and shadows play? 

And the purple haze of the distant hills, 
Lying westward far away? 

How the tinkling chime of the sheep-bells came 
Over the slopes of the thymy turf? 

And the wind in the forest trees below 
Made a sound like ocean surf? 


Have you forgotten the winding road, 
All bathed in the dreamy light, 
That shines on an autumn afternoon, 
When the days are calm and bright? 
When the florid richness of summer's glow 
Had faded from earth and sky; 
And the year grew old with a gracious smile, 
Life a saint prepared to die? 


Have you forgotten the vine-wreathed porch 
Of the little cottage door? 

And the palmy days of your happy youth— 
The days that return no more? 

When the rustling leaves of the garden flowers 
Were hushed by the moonbeam’s spell : 

And you lingered to whisper those parting words 
That I have remembered well? 


Have you forgotten? I still believe 
You think of that pleasant past; 

And your heart turns back to the quiet scenes, 
Unchanged since you saw them last! 

God grant that the close of your restless life 
Grow calm ere its wanderings cease; 

And the better feelings of earlier years 
Return like the voice of peace. 





A HINT FOR IMMIGRANTS. 


In the London Leisure Hour the following let- 
ter is published from C. B., which makes some 
important suggestions as to the prepayment of 
the passages of immigrants to America: 


Throughout the Northern and Western States of 
America and Canada there are, in every city and near- 
ly all the villages, agencies at which arrangements 
may be made for the passage of any one in the Old 
World whose presence is wanted by their friends in the 
New. This method of helping immigration, to those 
who have not the > knowledge of its working, 
may appear a very beneficial one to all parties con- 
cerned. But there are reasons why I should advise 
those people in America who have friends here whom 
ow wish to assist in joining them to try some other 
plan. 

In the first place, when the ay & person from 
Europe to America is prepaid in the latter country, 
the highest rate is always charged for it. Should the 
money, on the contrary, be sent through a banker or 
merchant to the intending immigrant, he can make a 
bargain for his ps a day or two before the shi 
sails (should al tee beste not be en ) mu 
cheaper than his friends thousands of away can 
many weeks before it is wanted. 


with some ship ts in New Y. and paid for a 
for me in a line of st ps to that city. 

he amount paid for a saloan in a line 
of vessels of ] steam-power and was 


nearly two pounds more than I would have to give for 
the same class of in some of the mail steam- 
ers. In addition to this expense I was subjected to 
much inconvenience and loss of time in being identi- 
fied here. One of the firm of agents told me that I 
must bring some one with whom he was personally 
acquainted, who also knew me to be the person I rep- 
resented myself. After much trouble and delay, and 
annoyance to some of my friends, and with the as- 
sistance of the American Vice-Consul, they were com- 
— to acknowledge my claim. Had the money 

2 sent through a bank or ordinary channel of com- 











mercial] business I should have had no difficulty or de- 


lay. 

When money is transmitted from one country to 
another, the person who is to receive it should have 
some legal document upon which he can demand the 
money, and this many people in America, in assisting 
their Hiends here, do not send. I have heard of a per- 
son residing thirty miles from London, who received 
a communication from his brother in America, in- 
forming him that arrangements had been made for 
his passage from London to New York. He went to 
the office of the agents on whom he was told to call, 
and the~ would have nothing to say to him until he 
brou some responsible person to identify him. 
The was not acquainted with a soul in London, 
and* unable to sail until the clergyman of his na- 
tive ish kindly came up to town tw his assistance. 
Sou. gents would have required evidence that the 
clerg an also was not an impostor. It is undoubt 
edly necessary that ship agents should take some pre- 
caution against taking the wrong person, but some of 
them have a disagreeable way of doing it. If the 
money had not been ese on the other side of the 
Atlantic they would be much more civil and accom- 
modating. 

Many people in America and Australia do not seem 
to know that there is something unpleasant to the 
feelings of a sensitive man in going aboard a vessel 
with a passage ticket that has long m paid for in 
another country. He is somewhat inclined to think 
that he is immigrating like a prize ox, or that, like a 
bale of merchandise, he should be marked, ‘*‘ 7o be 
kept dry,” and “‘ This side up with care," in order to re- 
ceive proper treatment on the voy: I have met 
several people in America who have immigrated with 
a poseem prepaid there, and who have told me that 
when they assist friends to follow them they will send 
the money and = the recipient a choice of the way 
he should go. is is treating a person as though he 
was a reasoning being, and it does not subject him to 
the chances of being annoyed and insulted by people 
who may rudely imply that he is trying to 4 
ag ara by fraudulently obtaining a passage 

e country. 

It has been proposed that the Post-office order sys- 
tem, which works so well here, and between England 
and her colonies, should be established between this 
government and that of the United States. This 
would afford the best means of transfe' small 
amounts of money between the two coun 
would i diately b a popular one with those 
who immigrate. A large number of the people who 
cross to America receive the means of immigrating 
from others who have preceded them, and the Post- 
office money order system would afford a much better 
way for accomplishing their object than any now fol- 
lowed. It would save much time, trouble, and annoy- 
ance to immigrants of the humbler classes, 














THE WATER TANKS AT ADEN. 


Apex, which has not inaptly been styled the 
Gibraltar of the East, is an isolated corner of a 
continent where a morsel of vegetation 
or a blade of grass is to be seen, only at rare in- 
tervals in the sand a leafless shrub. For here 
not a drop of rain falls often for years in suc- 
cession, though the mountain peak, less than 
four miles from the harbor, is capped with cloud. 

Water is supplied chiefly by distillation from 
the sea, and also from huge tanks. Driving to 
see these tanks, one passes strings of camels, and 
tall, dirty, melancholy, scowling Arabs, and a 
wretched Arab village of huts of mud and straw 
like a warren of ill-instructed rabbits, and then 
up a hill through fortifications and covered ways 
hewn in the rock, where white-linen-coated sepoy 
sentinels stand on guard, and down on the other 
side to the military cantonments and to the Arab 
town of Aden. Here are the tanks, a very 
strange memorial of the past. They are hewn 
out of the solid rock one above another in a 
steep gully of the cloud-capt mountains, from 
whence at long intervals torrents of water pour 
down and fill them. Tradition assigns them an 
origin anterior to the time of Abraham, but there 
is no fragment of sculpture to help to give them 
a date; they are only huge irregular basins in 
the rock, capable of holding, each, from a quar- 
ter of a million to three millions of gallons, and 
for centuries were almost choked with rubbish, 
till within the last few years the British Govern- 
ment has cleared them out and made them avail- 


able again. 





DECADENT RACES. 


Dr. BerTHOLD SEEMANY, in “ Dottings on the 
Roadside in Panama, Nicaragua, and Mosquito,” 
advances the following theory as to the decadence 
of the American Indian race : 


= “A pure American Indian is always a subject of in- 

tined as he seems to be to disappear from 
the earth, in order to make room for the Negro, Ary- 
an, and Mongol, the only three races who at present 
show no 4 of d But races have their 
youth and old age as well as species and individuals; 
and Nature, I sup has not been less generous to 
the American Indian than to the rest id. 
My belief is, that he had his fair innings. In the 
southern of North America, where his disap- 
pearance is close at hand, we find him associated with 
a Flora which, during the Molasse or Miocene period 
of our globe, extended across the Atlantic to Europe, 
and—according to sf theory, too long to develop here 
—it is not improbable that he occupied Europe ages 
before the race left its Asiatic home. When 
the Flora of the Miocene period was swept away in 


races that have supplanted 
6 ne ee a ee 
ess certain, is now on southern hemi- 

Peider which also at one 


me to Europe, and a older human race 
are As soon as New Holland shall have 
been up into islands, as Unger predicts it will 
be, we may expect its to assume the same 
aspect as that now presented by the Polynesian is]- 
ands. The bulk of paste ¢ oe 08 Say eae te 
the liar dry climate of extra-tropical parts, 

id perish as soon as the climate became insular. 


and the Asiatic Flora, which even now presses ha 

upon the northern parts of New Holland, would get the 

pa a LS 
on 


Hu! of its con’ t into those innumerable 
islands now called Pol Plants with dry, leath- 
ery leaves would be su: by those having a more 
luxuriant but weedy that I take to be the 
principal ph: the Floras 


and tropical Asia. Itmust 
be evident that the inquiry Unger has set on foot 
about the former continental connection of 


and Australia, as by can not stop here. 
The abundance o Cewek te FL 
mammals—the marsupials ( and 


)\— 

will Socbtiens teaet 
subject from a 
zoological point of view. It is most important to as- 


always associated with the present Flora. I do not 
know of any reason why it should not; but a closer 
examination of all the facts may possibly point to a 
different conclusion. It will probably turn out that 
in the Australian native population we behold the 
oldest as well as the lowest race of men—a race in 
many instances without any religion whatever, and 
incapable of mastering any religious teaching—a race 
unfitted for civilization, and so near the brute crea- 
tion that it ~_— be —— classed with it, if 
it were not for its power of language and the only in- 
genious thing in its jion—the boomerang. The 
reasons why New Holland could not make any great 
strides in civilization, conceding even that the natives 
as a race were capable of it, are easily found in the 
nature of the country. It wants moisture and nuiri- 
tious plants for man and beast. Extensive tracts of 
land are required to feed even a flock of sheep; wild 
animals are scarce; and while every other part of the 
globe has added — pe to our table, we have 
not received a single addition from New Holland ; in- 
deed, Europeans who should have to rely for their 
food upon what Australian vegetation can supply 
would share the melancholy fate of Burke and Wills 
when they tried to eke out their existence by eating 
the wretched nardoo-fruits of Australian swamps. 
There could be no flocking together of men as long as 
these conditions were not remedied, no permanent 
interest in property, and no improvement. All was 
hopeless stagnation. But if, under these unfavorable 
conditions, man has existed in Australia, at least as 
far as we historically know, for several centuries, we 
may conclude that he could exist in Europe, even dur- 
ing the Eocene period, when the same or a closely 
similar climate, vegetation, and perhaps Fauna, pre- 
vailed there. We may also be sure that, with such 
surroundings, whatever his race may have been, he 
.could not have arrived at a much higher degree of 
civilization than the miserable aborigines who are now 
disappearing in Australia.” 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


We have had our WHEELer & WiLson Ma- 
chine for ten years; have made five hundred 
suits of heavy cloth upon it, quite a number of 
tents—which is very heavy work—a quantity of 
family sewing, from the finest material to the 
coarsest, and never spent a cent for repairs. I 
have seen a great many other machines, but 
would not now exchange mine for any other. 

Newbern, Va. Miss S. H. ALEXANDER. 


A DISCLOSURE TO THE LADIES. 


As you survey in your mirrors the white rows 
of teeth which owe their purity and lustre to So- 
zoponT, perhaps you feel curious to know the 
ingredients of this wondrous vegetable preserva- 
tive. Well, the principle one is the bark of the 
Soap-Tree, brought from the recesses of the 
Araucanian Mountains, in Chili, to add one more 
charm to your personal appearance.—{ Com. } 








Dyspepsia TABLETS cure Indigestion, Heartburn, and 
Sour Stomach. Fifty Cents per Box. Mailed for 60c. . 
Sold by druggists. 5S. G. Wecurye, 571 Broadway. 








Over readers can obtain a fac-simile Gold Watch, 
$12 to $15 each, at 79 Nassau Street, N. Y.—[(Com.] 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 





New Work—Ready on Saturday, the 24th, 


Yymeeces ; on, Tue Rigut RELatIons oF 
THE Sexes. A Scientific Treatise, disclosing the 
Laws of Conjugal Selection, and showing who may 
and who may not marry. By 8. R. Wexxs, Author of 
“New Physiognomy,” “‘ How to Read Character,” &c. 

This work contains directions by which one may 
jnace of the mental and physical compatibility of 

ifferent temperaments, qualifications for matrimony, 
right age to marry, the model wife, the model hus- 
band, marriage customs of the world, celibacy and 
crime, with the prose and pony of love, courtship, 
and wedded life. One 12mo Vol., 250 pages. Price, 
$1 50; in Extra Gilt, $200. Sold by booksellers and 
newsmen. Sent free by return post, by 

8. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 


GENUINE OROIDE 


GOLD WATCH CO0., Geneva, Switzerland, 


Manufacture Watches with the 
utmost precision. They have 
all the brilliancy, durability, 
and appearance of the most 
rare and costly description of 
; genuine Gotp Huntine-Case 
atches. Railroad Conduct- 
’ ors, Engineers, Expressmen, the 
| most exacting of our custom- 
_ ers, have thoroughly demen- 
strated the strength, durabili- 
ty, accuracy, and utility of the 
FAC-SIMILE WALTHAM 
4, WATCHES, and pronounced 
, them invaluable as reliable 
: Time-Keepers. Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen's Fine Swiss Move- 
h ments, $12 and ¢15. Mag- 
‘| nificent Full-Jeweled Patent 
. Levers—Fac-Simile Walthams 
—$20. Chronometer Balance 
$25. Each Watch warranted 
to be in perfect running order, 
and to retain the color of 18- 
carat Gold. Latest Styles of 
Chains, $3 to $7 each. Sent by 
express every where. Custom- 
ers must pay all charges to Ex- 
press, who will exhibit Watch, &c., previous to pay- 
ment of the bill, on receipt of charges only. 
you want the Genuine Oroide Gold Watches, be 
s —— of — in + — States. 
'o Clu a atches, we will send one extra, 
free of c .—JONHN FOGGAN, President Oroide 
Gold Watch Co., No. 79 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 
Read what the Editor of the N. Y. Daily Sun says: 
“Mr. of 79 Nassau Street, has showa us a 
specimen is Oroide Watches. So close is the re- 
semblance to gold that none but an expert could tell 
the difference. The movement is the same as that of 
the best gold-cased watches, and we are informed that 
the oroide metal wears well, while it is not more cost- 
ly than a plain silver case. 


GET IT PURE. 


A pint of Pain Paint for $5, a quart for $8, or a gal- 
lon os $20, double strength, with full directions, will 
be sent to any person, free of Express charges, on re- 
ceipt of the money at Dr. R. L. thie Office, 181 
Chai Square, New York; or 6 pint bottles of An- 
nihilator, for Catarrh and Colds in the head, on re- 














ceipt of $6. Small bottles sold at all Druggists. 











. 
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FOR BOSTON 


VIA FALL RIVER DIRECT. 
The world-renowned steamers 


BRISTOL and PROVIDENCE, 
Com'r BRAYTON, Com'r SIMMONS, 
Will Leave (Alternate Days) Ys 
FROM PIER—30—NORTH RIVER, 
(Foot of Chambers Street), 

—aAT 5 P.M.— 
DODWORTH'S CELEBRATED ORCHESTRA 


Grand Promenade Concert 
EVERY EVENING. 
THE ONLY LIND: RUNNING SUNDAY NIGHT. 

PROVIDENCE Passengers by the above 
steamers will leave Fall River at 5:30 A.M. 

ARRIVING at 6:30 A.M. 

RETURNING will leave Providence at 5 P.M., 
making direct connection with the boat, and allow- 
ing a good night's rest on board each way. 

To better accommodate the public, 

THE SPLENDID STEAMERS 
NEWPORT and OLD COLONY, 
Commanper LEWIS, Commanpger MILLER, 

WILL LEAVE (Alternate Days) DAILY, 
(Sundays excepted), 
FROM PIER—28—NORTH RIVER, 
(Foot of Murray Street), 
—AT 6:30 P.M.,— 


FOR 
BOSTON via NEWPORT. 
FREIGHT received at Pier 30 up to 5 P.M., 
and at Pier 28 up to 6:30 P.M., each evening. 
JAMES FISK, Jr., President, 
M. R. SIMONS, Managing Director, 
CHAS. H. VAILE, General Passenger Agent, 
H. H. MANGAM, Freight Agent, 
NapggaGansett Sreamsuie Company. 


OOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET.—A Complete Li- 
brary of Modern Music for Voice and Piano-forte: 
Cuortn's Vatsre, complete............-.000+ 
E:eutreen Baritone anv Bass Sones 
Breeruoven’s 45 Onigina Wattzes... ee 
Comptete Orrgas ror Piano, each......... 
Mailed on receipt of price. Catatogurs Free. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE CELEBRATED 


STERLING 


SIX CORD, SOFT FINISH 


Spool Cotton. 


EQUAL, IF NOT SUPERIOR, 
TO ANY KNOWN THREAD. 


WELL ADAPTED TO 


HAND AND SEWING MACHINE WORK. 
A. T. Stewart & Co., 


NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the United States. 














CYPRESS HILLS 
CEMETERY. 

OFFICE, No. 124 BOWERY, N. ¥., 
(Corner of Grand Stree?), 
OFFICERS: 

EDMUND DRIGGS, President. 


A. 8. JARVIS, Vice-President. 

WILLIAM MILES, Treasurer. 

WILLIAM EDWARDS, Secretary. 

HERVEY G. LAW, WM. J. PEASE, JOHN 
I. VAN ALST, ALFRED M. WOOD, Trustees. 

N. G. PALMER, Sup't and Surveyor. 








GRAND EXCURSION 


LAKE SUPERIOR. 


The splendid steamer METEOR leaves Cleveland 
Ohio, on Friday, July 16th and 30th, August 13th and 
27th, at 8 o'clock, P.M., and Detroit, Mich., the fol- 
lowing evenings at 10 o'clock, for Superior City, Du- 
luth, and all points of interest on Lake Superior. 

Rooms secured and other information obtained by 
























application to 
HANNA & CO., Ag’ts, Cleveland, O.; 
BUCKLEY & CO., Ag’ts, Detroit, Mich. ; 
or J. T. WHITING, Manager, Detroit, Mich. 
Sweer Quinine is warranted 
SW E ET equal—dose for dose—to the sul- 
C= = Quinine, by 
mportant advantage o 
QUININE. . sweet instead of biter. . 
— ‘  Svapnia is Oprum Purtrrep of 
— — a 
erties. t is the most rfect 
y Y Anopyne and Sooruine OpratE 
SV APN TA. yet discovered. 
Sold by druggists, prescribed by best physicians. 
STEARNS, FARR, & CO., Chemists, New York. 
IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 
HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 
—————memememems) § Tie Improved Aluminium 
Bronze is a metal differing en- 
| tirely from any ever offered to 
} the public. Its qualities and 
} resemblance to Gold are such 
that even oe oy have been 
deceived. It has seriously oc- 
i cupied the attention of scien- 
tific men, and has not only 
called forth the eulogiums of 
i} the press in consequence of its 
} peculiar properties, but has 
} also obtained a Gold Medal 
| . at the Paris Exposition. 
SEE! The movements are well fin- 
ished, perfectly regulated, and as all these goods are 
manufactured in my own factory, I am enabled to 
warrant them as excellent time-keepers. 
Price rrom $16 To $22. 
Further details will be found in my pamphlet, which 
will be sent, postpaid, on demand. 
Goods sent by Express, C. O. D., with charges. 
Address JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 
No. 44 Nassan Street, New York. 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 


redueed for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275 and upward. 
New Cabinet for $45 and upward. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons, and ns from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATERS. 


A DAY FOR ALL. Add 
$9 A. J. FULLAM, 650 Broadway, N.Y. 














Removed to 335 Broadway. 


$15, 





THE COLLINS 
WATCH FACTORY. 


$20, 


The Collins Metal and Jewelry Factory has re- 


== moved from 37 Nassau Street to their splendid 


New Offices, 


No. 335 BROADWAY. 


These superior Watches have now been in use 
over three y and give universal satisfaction ; 
and although sold at so moderate a price, are not 
——— in appearance and for time by gold ones 
costing $150 and $200. They have been greatly 
improved, but the price remains the same, $. 

ose of extra fine finish, $20. Gents’ and La- 
dies’ sizes. Jewelry of the richest styles, in every 
respect equal to the finest gold, at one-tenth the 
price. e have but 


ONE OFFICE, NO AGENTS, 


and are not responsible for the bogus and worth- 
less 8 sold at cheap jewelry establishments. 
Our y is the ONLY PLACE where the Gen- 
og Collins Metal Watches and Jewelry can be 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CoO., 


No. 335 Broadway, cor. Worth Street, 
(Up Stairs). 





NOW READY 


IN BOOK FORM, 


CIPHER, 


THE GREAT GALAXY SERIAL. 


By MRS. JANE G. AUSTIN. 


——— 


One Vol., Octavo, Elegantly Illustrated. Price, bound 
in Paper, $1 00; bound in Cloth, $1 50. 


This Wfilliant Serial was recently completed in Taz 
Gataxy. It will be remembered that it was first pub- 
lished anonymously; yet few American novels pub- 
lished without the prestige of a great name have at- 
tracted so much attention as CIPHER. It is written 
in a brilliant and dashing style, and is full of incident. 
After reading the first page the interest never flags 
until the end of the story is reached. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


SHELDON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
498 & 500 BROADWAY, New York. 


8100 PER DAY DISCONTINUED. 


Having obtained an extensive and wide-spread sale 
for our “ CENTURY" brand of Fine-Cut Chewing 
Tobaceo, we desire to announce that we shall not pack 
daily $100 in the small tin-foil papers after this date, 
July 1st, 1869, its merits being so favorably recognized 
that this inducement is no longer necessary. To 
avoid misapprehension, however, we would add that 
we shall continue te pack orders for elegant Meer- 
schaum Pipes in our “WACHT CLUB" and 
“ EUREKA" brands of Smoking Tobacco, 

The “YWACHT CLUB" is devoid of Nicotine, 
and can not injure the health, and is especially rec- 
ommended to people of sedentary occupations or nerv- 
ous constitutions. 

The trade are invited to send for circulars. 

P. LORILLARD, New York. 


NOW READY: 
The Leading Church Music Book of the Season! 


THE CHORAL TRIBUTE. 


By L. O. Emerson, Author of ‘HARP OF JUDAH,” 

“JUBILATE,” &c. Send orders as much in advance 

as possible, as they will be filled in the order in which 

they are received. Price, $150. $13 50 per dozen. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price.—O. DITSON & CO., 
ton; C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR 


FOR ZION’S HERALD to Jan. ist, 1870. A 
first-class Illustrated Religious Journal of 16 pages. 
200 Contributors ; 5 Editors. The cheapest paper in 
the land. $250 a year, in advance. oe cop- 
ies free. E. D. WINSLOW, Publisher, 

11 Cornhill, Boston. 


| pw tnd fog ot that pays. For particulars, 
address 8S. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 

















$] A DAY. Samples Free. Address, with 
stamp, RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 


SIGHTS and SENSATIONS 


FRANCE, GERMANY, and SWITZERLAND; 
OR, EXPERIENCES OF 
AN AMERICAN JOURNALIST IN EUROPE. 


By EDWARD GOULD BUFFUM, 
Author of “Six Months in the Gold Mines,” &e. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


*** A book at once entertaining and instructive. 
* * * Fashionable tourists who are leaving this port 
for a trip to Europe will find Mr. Buffum's “ Sights 
and Sensations in France, Germany, and Switzerland” 
a delightful and serviceable traveling companion. At 
the same time the thousands who are to spend the 
summer at home, either in town, in the country, or on 
the sea-shore, may, by the help of this little book, en- 
joy many of the pleasures of wey travel while they 
escape its annoyances. * * * It will doubtless be more 
heartily welcomed by the ~ than any similar work 
which has appeared.—N. Y. Herald. 

It treats in a pleasant and popular manner some of 
the most striking topics of the European world.—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 

A refreshing and entertaining book, which will in- 
terest every body.—N. Y. Evening Mail. 


Pus.isurp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor«. 
ea Hanzrre & Baorwens will send the above work by 
ma 


il, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of $1 bv. 











LIVINGSTON’S PATENT 


[/BRACED WEB SAW.\. 


PATENT GROUND, 





This is acknowledged to be the best saw 
and in more general use than any other in 
the United States. For Sale by all first-class 
Hardware Dealers. Made by the 

LIVINGSTON MANUFACTURING CO., 

6&0 BEEKMAN ST., N. Y. 


SYCHOMANCY, Fascination; or, Science of the 

Soul, as applied to the purposes of life. 400 pages, 
Cloth. by Hervert Hamitron, B.A. A curious book 
for inquisitive people. It contains complete instruc- 
tions to acquire this wonderful power over men or 
animals. Can be obtained by contest peewee stamp 
and address to T. W. EVANS & CO., 

41 South 8th Street, Philadelphia. 








GENTS WANTED-—$75 to $300 per 
month sure, and no risk. We want to engage 
a good agent in every county in the U.S. and 
Canadas to sell our Everlasting Patent White 
Wire Clothes Lines. Warranted to last a lifetime 
and never rust. For full particulars to Agents, 
address the American Wire Co., 75 William St., 
New York, or 16 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


Savage’s Ursina, 
PURE GREASE of the CANADA BEAR. 


Superior to every other Pomade for softening, giving 
a brilliant gloss, and increasing the growth ofthe Hair. 
Evans, Merorr, & Co. (Late Lamptoven & Camp- 

BELL), Montreat, Proprietors, 


AND SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Musket SHOT-GUNS, warranted 
to shoot close and kill at GO yards. Price, $2 50. 
Wantep.—Army Guns and Revolvers. Send stamp 
for price-list of Rifles, Shot-Guns, Revolvers, to 
JOHNSTON'S GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN anp BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16. Offices, $15, $20, $30. 


Send for a circular to LOWE PRESS CO., 
15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 


CURL YOUR HAIR! 


SAMPLE of PROFESSOR ROBB'S MAGNETIC 
CURLIQUE sent FREE, It curls straight hair 
+ (without injury) in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flowing 
curls, ON THE FIRST APPLICATION. Address, with Sramp, 


Pror. B. H. ROBB, Parxmuan, Onto. 


T DR. HERO'S SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES are advantages to be found in no 
other school in the world. EMILY A. RICE, Prin- 
cipal. Send for circular to 
Ds. J. HERO, Westboro, Mass. 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT relieves and 

soothes the severest pain of Gout and Rheuma- 
tism ; every vestige of inflammation is removed with- 
in a few hours of the first application. 


$10 PER DAY GUARANTEED 
Agents to sell the Home Suurrix Sewine Macuine. 
It makes the Lock 8TITOH, ALIKE ON BOTH SIDEs, has 
the under-feed, and is equal in everyrespect to any Sew- 
ing Machine ever invented. Price $25. Warranted for 
5 years. Send for circular. Address Jounson, Ciark, 
& Co., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 


ELOCIPEDIOLOG Y—The Tale of a Travel- 

er. A curious book for inquisitive people. 400 

ages, elegantly bound in cloth and gilt. w your 

uttons on fast before sending for the book, enclosing 
postage stamp and address to the publisher, 

.W. EVANS & CO., 41 So. Kighth St., Philadelphia. 


Agents! Read This! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 

of $30 per week and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, to sell our new and wonderful invev- 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
MAPiEweon INSTITUTE for Youn 

Ladies, Pittsfield, Mass., commences its 
Fall term Sept. 16, 1869. Facilities and location un- 
surpassed. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ARLOR STEAM ENGINE: made entire- 

ly of Metal; Boiler and Furnace complete; will 

work for hours if supplied with waiter, &c. ; free from 

danger; a child can work it. Sent free, with instruc- 
tions, for $1 00; three for $2 60. Address 

WALTER HOLT, No. 102 Nassau Street, New York. 


VINEGAR —How made from Cider, Wine, Mo- 
i « lasses, or Sorghum in 10 hours, 
without using =e For terms, circulars, &c., ad- 
dress F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Ct. 









































Toy. Specimen and particulars on vets ¢ 





$10 PER DAY.—Agents wanted to sell an Amusin 
8-cent stamp. Address W. Eart, 26 Laight St, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORE, 
Have just Published: 


FAMOUS LONDON MERCHANTS. A Book for 
Boys. By H. R. Fox Bovang. With Portrait of 
sree Peabody aud 24 Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 


SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN FRANCE, GER. 
MANY, AND SWITZERLAND; or, Experiences 
of an American Journalist in Europe. By Epwanv 
Gou.p Burrum. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH. A Truthful Elucida- 
tion of the Attractions of the Country, and a Care- 
ful Consideration of the Question of Profit and Loss 
as involved in Amateur Farming, with much Valu- 
able Advice and Instruction to those about Parchas- 
ing Large or Small Places in the Rural Districts 
By Rosgar B. Rooseverr. With Characteristic 1! 
lustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THREE SEASONS IN EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. 
Treating of Vine-Culture; Vine Disease and its 
Cure ; ine-Making and Wines, Red and White; 
Wine-Drinking as affecting Health and Morals. By 
Wituras J. Fiaco. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


RHETORIC: a Text-Book, designed for Ure in 
Schools and Colleges, and for Private Study. By 
Rev. E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50, 


THE STUDENT'S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. The 
Old Testament History. From the Creation to the 
Return of the Jews from Captivity. Edited by 
Witiiam Saurra, LL.D. With Maps and Woodcuts. 
Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. Uniform with The Stu- 
dent's New Testament History. 


THE WEDDING DAY IN ALL AGES AND 
$i - iccen By Evwaxp J. Woop. 12mo, Cloth, 
b1 25. 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 
Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studics of Man and Nature. By 
Atrrev Russe. Watrace, Author of “ Travels on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro," “‘ Palm Trees of the 
Amazon,” &c. With Ten Maps and Fifty-one ele- 
gant Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 50. 

FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Genro 
Cc. ee With 170 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 


ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. Designed for Acad- 
emies and High Schools. By Ex:as Loomis, LL.D., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in 
Yale College, and Author of a “Course of Mathe- 
matics.” 12mo, Sheep, $1 50, 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being « Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greéce, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Tesla Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With « Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1868. By W. Pemsroxe Ferainer. 
Revised Edition: Seventh Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 

HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK ; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In. 
tended to accompany “ Harper's Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” ’. Pemernoxe Frrriver. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of 
the different Languages. Square 16mo, Flexible 
Cloth, $1 50, 





The New Novels 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


HETTY. By Henry Krwvetey, Author of “Stret- 
ton,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


MY DAUGHTER ELINOR. A Novel of American 
Society. Svo, Paper, $1 25. 

CORD AND CREESE. By the Author of “The 
Dodge Club.” Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
STRETTON. A Novel. By Henry Kryesrey, Author 
of “‘Hetty,” ‘Geoffrey Hamlyn,” ‘ Ravenshoe,” 

&c. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


THE SACRISTAN'’S HOUSEHOLD. A Story of 
Lippe-Detmold. By the Author of “ Mabei's Prog- 
ress," &c. With Illustrations by C.G. Bush. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 

THE DODGE CLUB; or, Italy in 1859. By James 
De Mitte, Author of “ Cord and Creese," &c. With 
One Hundred Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; 
Cloth, $1 25. 


FOR HER SAKE. By Freperick W. Rostyson, 
Author of “‘Carry's Confession,” ‘‘ Poor Humanity,” 
&c. With 30 Illustrations, 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THACKERAY’S NOVELS: 

New Edition, beautifully printed, with the Author's 
own Illustrations. 

VANITY FAIR. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

THE VIRGINIANS. 180 Engravings. 8vo, 75 
cents. 

THE NEWCOMES. 162 Engravings. 8vo, 75 cents. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY 
THROUGH THE WORLD; Showing who Robbed 
him, who Helped him, and who Passed him by. 
With Portrait of Author and 64 Illustrations. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
gw Harrer & Broruens will issue immediately 

New Editions of Thackeray's other Novels, Illustrated 

by the Author, at correspondingly low prices, 


CHARLES READE'S NOVELS: 
HARD CASH. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. Dlustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO\MEND. &vo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents. 
gw To be followed by Charles Reade's other Novels 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S LAST NOVELS: 
PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. Illustrated by 
Millais. 8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 





HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Complete. With 64 
Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $150. Part IL, separately, Paper, 50 cents. 


ew” Haren & Brornens will send any of the above 
books by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 





States, on receipt of the price. 
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THE CABLE QUESTION. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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off a bit, till we talk this matter over.” 





The Reason why Every One should buy a Haines Piano: 


ion of these 1 ix fully estab- 


passed by any for a rich, fuli 





long standing in tune, and 
style and finish. 


used in the constraction of the 


H Piano is of the best quality and of thor- 
ed materials. 
eing reasonable, they can not fail to 
suit a who may desire to purchase. 


re and information sent on application to 
HAINES BROTHERS, 
46 East 14th Street, New York, 





Or to Surru & Nixon, Chicago, Ils.; H. N. Hemp- 

sreap, Milwaukee, Wis.; Lovis Tripp, Louisville, Ky.; J. A. MoCivre, Nashville, Tenn.; Kunxcxe. Bros., 
St. Louis, Mo.; J. R. Jackson, Sandusky, Ohio; J. E. Goutn, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. C. Biome, Pittsburg, 
I I ‘arp & Sons, Cleveland, Ohio; Civerr & Sons, Albany and Troy, N. Y.; J. T. Hammick, Rhine- 
beck, N. Y.; Jd. H. Hinrenmisrer, Ithaca, N. Y.; Waits, Surrn, & Perry, Boston, Mass.; Marruias Gray, 
San Francisco, Cal. ; ; C. M. Loomis, New Haven, Coun. 


C. M. Morcn, Cincinnati, Ohio 





PECULIAR ADAPTABILITY. 


Brandreth’s Pills. 
liar adaptabitity to ali constitutions as 
id the blood has established 
They restore the liver, the spleen, 
1e heart to healthy action when other rem- 
ed without producing any benefit. 
e those who use them to any dan- 





f the bowels 





The » not expos 

safe as salutary. 

ut ff Letter to Dr. Brandreth, from C. J. Fay, 
Esq., P.M., Hammonton, N. J. 

**In 1835 I was in poor health, and my friends as 
W 1s myself supposed that my earthly voyage would 
But after taking one box of Bran- 
I began to feel better. Well, sir, when 
I was a well, healthy man 


terminate. 


hed u up twelve boxes 
my weight having gone from 131 pounds up to 152 
pound I then ordered a supply, and between that 
time and the present I have retailed three thousand 
ri s’ worth of these invaluable pills, and am quite 
sure that I have thereby been instrumental in saving 


raly C. J. FAY, P.M.” 


Yours, truly, 
Observe my pame in white 


BRANDRETH. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


the government stamp.—B 


CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 
1TICAL INSTRUMENTS, 112 pages. 
INSTRUMENTS, 72 pages. 
1 NTERNS and STEREOPTICANS, 100 pp. 
PHICAL INSTRUMENTS, 84 pages. 
AMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MATHEM 


MANNS DOUBLE TROLLING SPOON, 








t stauds uuequaled for catching 








I Pick iss, & It is far superior 
to any single spoon ever invented. 
I 7 acl JOHN H. MANN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


A CROWN OF BEAUTY. 
M ‘ Is LAND, 71 West 130th St., New York, 
I pleasantness, for efficacy in cleaning the 
' 1 for giving the -hair a natural softness, 
BARRY'S TRICOPHEROUS is unequaled. 


»s)/ OO A YEAR AND EXPENSES 
Py to Acents, to introduce the Wilson 
Sewing Machine. Stitch alike on both sides. 
Samples on two weeks’ trial. Extra indacements to 
ex} enced agents. For further particulars, address 
the WILSON SEWING MACHINE CoO., Cleveland, 
Ohi Boston, Mass.; or St. Louis, Mo. 

TO AGENTS, 
I OSSING’S PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE 
4A4 WAR OF i5i2 is now ready for delivery to 
Price, in Cloth, $7 00; Full Roan, $9 00; 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Agents. 
Half Calf, $10 00. 








Saratoga “A" Spring Watrer.—A Positive Cure 
ror Heapacur! A Great Remepy ror InpviGEsTiIon 
AnD Dyspersia.—Keeps the blood cool and regulates 
the stomach. Persons subject to headache can insure 
themselves freedom from this malady by drinking it 
liberally in the morning before breakfast. 

Sold ty Joun F. Henry, at the U.S. Family Medi- 
cine Depot, 8 College Place, New York. 








hts Disease Gallantly; but 


Nature F 
don’t fail to aid her when she is assailed. In all cases 
when there is a tendency to inflammation, the ally she 
most needs is TARRANT’s ErrervescENtT SeLtzer APE- 


rent. Its effect is to prevent congestion and keep 
down fever. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK OF 
FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


ITARPER’S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Svria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Treland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1868. By W. Pembroke Fetriner. 
Revised Edition: Seventh Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


HARPER’S PHRASE-BOOK. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK: or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a new and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany ‘Harper's Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemeroxe Fetriner. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of the 

different Languages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, 


$1 50. 
Pusctisnep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








Harrze & Broruers will send the above works by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 











‘“*FresH AS A Maipen’s Biusn” is the 
pure peachy complexion which follows the use 
of Hacan’s Macnoria Bato. It is the true 
secret of beauty. Fashionable ladies in society 
understand this. 

The Magnolia Balm changes the rustic coun- 
try girl into a city belle more rapidly than any 
other one thing. 


Redness, Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, Blotches, 


and all effects of the summer sun disappear 
when it is used, and a genial, cultivated, fresh 
expression is obtained, which rivals the bloom 
of youth. Beauty is possible to all who w.il in- 
vest 75 cents at any respectable store and insist 
on getting the Magnolia Balm. 





Use nothing but Lyon’s Katuarron to dress 
the hair. 





20 A DAY MADE.—Agents wanted to sell the 
Novelty Pocket Knife, the Slate-Pencil Sharp- 
ener and Pen-Holder combined, and the Yosemite 
Pens. Samples sent of all, including a box of pens, 
for 50 cts., postage paid. Address 








MORSE ERASER CO., 404 Library St., Philadelphia. -| 





BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 
Publish the following Works: 


ROOSEVELT’S FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH. Five 
Acres Too Much. A Truthful Elucidation of the 
Attractions of the Country, and a Careful Consid- 
eration of the Question of fit and Loss as involy- 
ed in’ Amateur Farming; with much valuable “Ad- 
vice and. Instruction to those about - Purchasing 
Large or Small Places in the Rural Districts. By 
Roseet B. Roosrvet, Author of ‘Game Fish of 
North America," “Superior Fishing,” ‘ Game 
Birds,” &c. With Characteristic Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. , 





FLAGG'S EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. Three Sea- 
sons in European Vineyards. Treating of Vine-Cul- 
ture; Vine Disease and its Cure; Wine-Making and 
Wines, Red and White ; Wine-Drinking as affecting 
Health and Morals. By Wiu11am J; Fiace.  12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 





SCOTT'S FISHING-BOOK. Fishing in American 
Waters. By Genio C. Soorr. With 170 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 





MEAD'S GRAPE CULTURE. An Elementary Treat- 
ise on American Grape Culture and Wine-Making. 
By Perer B. Meapv. Profusely Illustrated. Svo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 


VAUX’S ARCHITECTURE. Villas and Cottagds: 
A Series of Designs prepared for Execution in the 
United States. By Catvert Vaux, Architect (late 
Downtne & Vaux). New Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. Illustrated by nearly 500 Engravings. Svo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 


THE AMERICAN HOME GARDEN. Being Princi- 
»les and Rules for the Culture of Vegetables, Fruits, 
Feet, and Shrubbery. To which are added brief 
Notes on Farm Crops, with a Table of their average 
Product and Chemical Constituents. By ALexan- 
per Watson, Several Hundred Illustfations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. : 


WOOD'S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: being a De- 
scription of the Habitations of Animals, classed ac- 
cording to their Principles of Construction. By J. 
G. Woop, M.A., F.L.8., Author of “ Mlustrated Nat- 
ural History.” With about 140 [lustrations en- 
graved on Wood by G. Pearson, from Original De- 
signs made by F. W. Keyl and E. A. Smith, under 
the Author’s Superintendence. Svo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $4 50. 
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TOWN! 


On the ist of August we shall remove to 


747 BROADWAY, near 8th St., 


and now offer our present stock of 


CHINA, GLASS, AND FANCY GOODS 


at very low prices. 


Davis Collamore & Co., 


479 Broadway, near Broome St. 


IVORIDE 


KNIFE-HANDLES. 


EQUAL IN 


BEAUTY and DURABILITY 


TO THE GENUINE 


IVORY, 





AND AT 
HALF THE PRICE. 


This ra’ cvial is guaranteed to resist the action of 
heat and co.d, whether of water or of the atmosphere. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


J. Russell & Co., 


Green River Cutlery Works, 

83 Beekman Street, New York City. 
NATURE’S GREAT RESTORER. 
GREEN MOUNTAIN MINERAL SPRING WA- 
TER, Mount Holly, Vt. 

This celebrated water cures Dyspepsia, Rheuma- 
tism, Piles, Scrofula, Urinary Diseases, and Female 
Weaknesses. ‘It is a tonic and pou builder -up 
of the system.” Send for Descriptive Circular. Sold 

by Druggists. 

McKESSON. & ROBBINS, No. 91 Fulton St., N.Y., 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, Mass., Agents. 

F. FENN & CO., Proprietors, Rutland, Vt. 





TO SPORTSMEN!!! 






A very superior selection of 
fine Breéch- ing 
SHOT-GUNS, RIFLES, and PISTOLS, 
of our own Manufacture and Importation. FISHING 
TACKLE, POCKET CUT , and Sportsmen's 
Articles. Sole Agents for W. R. PAPE’S Celebrated 
Muzzle and Breech Loaders. 
MERWIN & HULBERT 

Circulars supplied.) 285 Broadway, x 


FOUNTAINS, VASES, and GARDEN 
ORNAMENTS. 
JANES, KIRTLAND, & CO., 
8, 10, & 12 Read St., New Yerk. 


> we 








Pottax & Son, Manuf'rs of Genu- 
ine Meerschaum goods. Stores: 519 
Broadway, under St. Nicholas Hotel, 
&27Jobn St., middle ofblock. Send 
for new wholesale or retail circular 
to Letter-Box 5846. Repairing and 
Boiling also done. 








‘TAMMERING cured by Bates’ Appliances. For 
Pamphlet, address Simpson & Co., Box 5076, N.Y 


Harper's Periodicals. 


TERMS FOR 1869. 


Hanrer's Macazing, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Werxty, One Year....;. 400 
Harprr's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harrer’s Macazine, Harrver's Weexty, and Harper's 
Bazax, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. > 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrex.x, ov 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every; Club of Five 

Svunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazrne 24 cents a year, for the Werxriy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wnexry or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazrne commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexry commence with the 
year. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

Subscribers to the Magazine, Weexkty, or Bazar 
will find-on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Magazine, the Weexty, or the 
Bazaz, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 








TERMS FoR Apvzetisine IN Harper's PERIOPICALS. 
Harper's Manazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Ha *s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Youx. 








